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INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARY 


| SERVICE 





| Preface 
| 
| HIS ISSUE of I/linois Libraries invites your attention to one of the lesser 


known but more challenging fields of special librarianship, commonly 
called institutional librarianship. 


The symposium includes discussions of library services for the deaf, 
blind, and crippled; the mentally ill and retarded; the delinquent and crim- 
inal; dependent children; the aged and infirm. Braille printing and other 
services for the blind are explained; a union list of Projected Books is added. 
The articles are arranged under five headings: (1) The Blind; (2) Correc- 
tional Institutions; (3) Homes; (4) Hospitals; (5) Schools. 


A bibliography of standards or suggestions is given for each type of 
service. 


Institutional library service ranges from well organized library collec- 
tions with qualified librarians to unorganized collections and self-service. 
Each has a place; each plays its part, large or small, in the program of the 
) institution in which it is found. 

ALMA LUNDEEN 
Consultant, Institution Libraries 
Illinois State Library 
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Books and Rehabilitation 


ALMA LUNDEEN 


Consultant, Institution Libraries 
Illinois State Library 


HE ELDERLY person, retiring to a 
home for the aged, often feels 
that he is “on the shelf” to stay. The 
child who is sent to a children’s 
home cries, “Nobody wants me.” 
Anyone relegated to a sanitarium, 
hospital, or other institution for an 
indeterminate period is almost cer- 
tain to feel displaced. The late Betty 
MacDonald in The Plague and I de- 
scribed her own feelings on discover- 
ing that she must be hospitalized for 
tuberculosis. “Getting tuberculosis,” 
she said, “is like starting downtown to 
do a lot of urgent errands and being 
hit by a bus.” Having one’s way of 
life suddenly changed can be a tre- 
mendous emotional blow. 
Fortunately, our newer concept of 
rehabilitation is concerned with all 
types of disabilities—physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social. Mere cus- 
todial care is giving way to thera- 
peutic care in mental hospitals; 
emotional as well as physical re- 
habilitation is emphasized in institu- 
tions for the handicapped. Institu- 
tions for the delinquent try to restore 
self-respect as well as to provide a 
new code of living. Special schools 
for the deaf, blind, and mentally re- 
tarded emphasize happy, useful liv- 
ing. Prisons try to prepare men to 
return to society. Where continued 
institutionalization is necessary, at- 


tempts are made to help the individ- 
ual to live the best life possible with- 
in the limits of his _ restrictions, 
whatever they may be. 

To this end there are standards 
for our various types of institutions. 
These standards are concerned with 
all the factors which contribute to 
well-being. They include library 
service as one of the necessities of 
institutional living. 

Books, of course, have always been 
acceptable as an easy way of provid- 
ing for leisure time; but more and 
more, they are being used purpose- 
fully. In the special school, the li- 
brary is expected to function as a 
part of the school program; in hos- 
pitals, as a part of the therapy pro- 
gram. How effective the library is 
depends upon a number of factors— 
the book collection; the ability and 
enthusiasm of the librarian, therapist, 
or volunteer; the co-operation and 
teamwork of all members of the 
therapy team; and not least, the 
philosophy of the institution. 

As in all library service, getting the 
right book to the right person at the 
right time is the important thing. 
That there are efforts to do this is 
evidenced in many ways. Patients’ 
needs and desires are given attention 
when books are selected for purchase; 
personal wants are considered when 
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books are borrowed from a local li- 
brary or the State Library. Patients, 
when they are convalescent, are per- 
mitted—even encouraged—to enroll 
in reading and study courses. Educa- 
tional programs are recognized as an 
effective aid to recovery in cases of 
prolonged illness such as tuberculosis 
and emotional disturbances. Some 
patients are presently enrolled in 
Reading Courses from the Illinois 
State Library. Many more could be 
profitably busy in the same way. In 
the words of Dr. G. Canby Robin- 
son, Executive Secretary of the 
Maryland Tuberculosis Association, 
“Patients confined to a hospital over 
long periods of time without stimu- 
lation to mental growth either leave 
against medical advice or, when dis- 
charged, may be discouraged, malad- 
justed, frightened individuals who 
are not likely to stay well after hos- 
pital treatment.” 

In some of our mental hospitals 
there are foreign language classes, 
Great Books discussion groups, and 
special interest groups in which the 
library plays a part; also there is al- 
ways individual reading of a purpose- 
ful nature. 

The following quotation from a li- 
brarian’s letter demonstrates how 
books may be used purposefully in 
a correctional institution. “Again I 
must call upon you for supplemen- 
tary readings for our boy who takes 
college work via correspondence. As 
is evident from the list, he is deep 
in foreign history.” 

Recently, too, the chaplain of an- 
other correctional institution wrote 
that he hoped his institution would 
be one of the recipients of discarded 
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books from the State Library. We | to make 
hasten to explain that his request | peen the: 
refers to a co-operative project of the | such hor 
State Library and other state institu- | unit, anc 
tions, not to a “dumping proced- | books a 
ure.” When the Sixty-ninth General times. I 
Assembly provided for the legal 
transfer of property from one state | and in th 
agency to another, the Director of | Arranger 
the Department of Safety and the ; interest ¢ 
Assistant State Librarian saw in this | good ho 
law an opportunity for fruitful co- | from lo 
operation. Since some of the penal | often co 
institutions have means for recon- | questions 
ditioning books, materials of good | reading. 


are usua 


content but, sometimes, poor condi-; Up-to- 
tion are sent to those institutions de- | age” hos 
siring them. Some mental institu- | tive phil 
tions have also asked to be included | ing or m 
in the project. | row” ma 

Suggestions from the librarians or | which to 
chaplains, plus such aids as A Book-| It drives 





list for Correctional Institution Li- “on the s 
braries are used in making selections; Standa 
when transferring books to correc: } in Institt 
tional institutions. In one instance} fare Ass 
the librarian personally helped to} blueprint 
select some of the books for his li-| well-bein 
brary. In another case suggestions | advises tl 
were received from users. In all] veloped | 
cases, there is an effort to supply use: | as large. 
ful material. In addition to con-} resources 
scientious selection, we encourage the} that stat 
receiving institution to report to US| called uy; 
concerning the usefulness of the books | ther stat: 
—or the lack thereof. should b 
Probably a number of our readers! preferabl 
will have read in the Library Journal,| aside for 
March, 1958, Nathan Leopold’s Life} In smalle 
and 99 Years, in which he tells how) tion of 
he organized the library at Stateville | bulbs of 
Prison and his belief that this project} lamps s} 
helped him to mature. fortable, 
A good children’s home, too, tries} tables ary 
Recom. 
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- Welto make a child better for having 
quest | been there. The atmosphere in many 
of the | such homes is that of a good family 
stitu- | unit, and as in any good home, good 
oced- | books are easily accessible at all 
neral | times. In institutional homes they 
legal | are usually found in the living room 
state | and in the various children’s quarters. 
or of | Arrangement of books is by age and 
d the ; interest groupings. Administrators of 
n this | good homes welcome co-operation 
1 co-| from local and state libraries and 
penal often consult one or the other on 
econ- questions pertaining to books and 
good | reading. 

ondi- } Up-to-date convalescent and “old 


is de- | age” homes, likewise, have a posi- 
stitu- | tive philosophy. Something interest- 
luded | ing or meaningful to “do on the mor- 


|row” makes such a home a place in 
ins of | which to LIVE—not to await the end. 
Book- | It drives away the feeling of being 
n Li- | “on the shelf.” 
ctions| Standards of Care for Older People 
orrec: | in Institutions (National Social Wel- 
stance |} fare Assembly), which provides a 
ed to}blueprint for those interested in the 
his li-| well-being of our older population, 
stions , advises that activity programs be de- 
in all| veloped in all homes, small as well 
y use-) as large. It suggests that community 
con-} resources can often be helpful and 
ge the} that state and local libraries may be 
to us| called upon for assistance. It fur- 
books | ther states: “A well-supplied library 
should be provided for every Home, 
preferably in a separate room set 
urnal, | aside for reading and quiet diversions. 
s Life| In smaller Homes, this may be a sec- 
s how|tion of the living room. Electric 
teville bulbs of 100-150 watts in well-placed 
roject} lamps should be available. Com- 
fortable, suitably designed chairs and 
), tries} tables are important.” 
Recommended State Action for the 
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Aging and Aged (Council of State 
Governments) makes four pertinent 
suggestions: (1) library techniques 
such as convenient locations for 
books and help in handling books 
should be developed to enable older 
persons to make better use of librar- 
ies; (2) libraries should extend ad- 
ditional services for older people for 
club work, movies, reading, etc.; (3) 
it is recommended that bookmobiles 
with more books of concern to older 
people be provided by public libraries 
and that they visit homes and in- 
stitutions for the aged, as well as 
regular neighborhood stops; (4) art 
museums and other cultural collec- 
tions should give a place on their 
public programs to the elderly. 

Any one interested in library serv- 
ice to the elderly, homebound, or in- 
stitutionalized should see the film, 
“The Winged Bequest,” which de- 
picts the friendly, unhurried, inter- 
ested service given by the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Public Library to those who 
cannot come to the library. It offers 
many suggestions to any library con- 
templating similar service and it has 
a warm, human appeal as well as a 
message for all. 

It may appear that there is a great 
dissimilarity among the groups we 
have discussed, but there is a com- 
mon denominator. They are all peo- 
ple. First of all, they are PEOPLE; 
secondly, they are ill, delinquent, or 
otherwise handicapped. While some 
of their needs call for radical treat- 
ment, there is always a place for 
those things that minister to the 
Books, es- 
pecially when dispensed by a friendly 
hand, are one of these. 


mind and to the spirit. 











THE BLIND 











Books are the Eyes of the Mind 


RAYMOND M. DICKINSON 


Superintendent, Illinois Industrial Home 
and Services for the Blind 


Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, which are 
delivered down from generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 


of those who are yet unborn. 


AppIsOoNn, The Spectator. 


Books that purify the thought, 
Spirits of the learned dead, 

Teachers of the little taught, 
Comforters when friends are fled. 


WILLIAM BARNEs, My Books. 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


EMILY DICKINSON, Poems. 


gn THREE quotations above are 
not selected by chance — they 
stress in terse concreteness the power 
and contribution of books and read- 
ing for all who are willing and for- 
tunate enough to take advantage of 
their offerings, the rich inheritance of 
thought, the ever-flowing streams of 
education, the cool salve of spiritual 
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comfort, and the challenging free 
dom of the mind. 

The never-ending chain of poets, 
philosophers, scientists, religious lead- 
ers, playwrights, novelists, newspaper 
men, and even lurid romancers, from 
the Iliad to Peyton Place, have ut 
folded through transcendent ideas 
revolutionary discoveries and dre 
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matic episodes—the story of man, his 
greatness, nobility, passion, and even 
degradation. His joys, his tragedies, 
his prayers, and his struggles and suc- 
cesses give pleasure, faith, and in- 
spiration to succeeding generations. 
Yet, for many centuries the realm of 
books was closed to the blind because 
they could not read visually per- 
ceptible characters upon a printed 
page. Blindness then was a much 
greater handicap than it is today, pri- 
marily because reading was not pos- 
sible. However, blind men whose 
spiritual vision overcame the bounds 


} of physical limitations and seeing 


persons who wanted to erase the dif- 
ferences between themselves and the 
blind so that all might live and work 
together opened up to those without 
sight, not only the world of books, 
but vocational opportunities and a 
chance to live full lives as well 
through the many-sided service pro- 
grams designed for rehabilitation and 
adjustment of the blind and the 
magic reading mediums of Braille 
and the Talking Book. Mediums of 
reading for the blind today become 
valuable tools of rehabilitation. 

The state of Illinois offers primary 
adjustment service to blind persons 
through its Illinois Industrial Home 
and Services for the Blind of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. To 
persons who lose their sight, this 
agency offers counseling and instruc- 
tion through Home Teachers of the 
Blind who visit blind persons in 
their homes, giving such service as 
counseling which leads to the ac- 
ceptance of and living with blindness 
“ a seeing world, providing informa- 
ton concerning community resources 
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available to the blind, and giving in- 
struction in Braille reading and writ- 
ing, typewriting, travel, handcrafts 
and other related services. They also 
place and teach the operation of 
Talking Book machines owned by the 
Library of Congress, of which the 
Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare is the distributing agency in this 
State. 

In addition to these services, the 
Industrial Home and Services for the 
Blind through its Training Center 
provides group instruction, social re- 
habilitation, and vocational counsel- 
ing for adult blind persons between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, pre- 
liminary to giving them vocational 
training and placement and more sat- 
isfying living. In these training 
classes is provided more intensive in- 
struction in Braille reading and writ- 
ing, typewriting, dictaphone opera- 
tion, everyday English, woodcraft, 
weaving and other small crafts, piano 
tuning, everyday home management, 
and other important skills that a blind 
person needs to cope with his world. 
The training program also stresses 
reading and writing through the me- 
diums of Braille, Talking Books, re- 
cording equipment, and optical aids 
for those visuaily handicapped per- 
sons who have sight enough to use 
the latter medium. Every citizen, 
blind or seeing, should learn to read 
and write. 

Work processes are also provided 
in the small workshop and in the 
homes for blind persons who need 
this form of occupation, and close 
contact is maintained with the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
the advance vocational training of 
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and placement in professional and in- 
dustrial jobs of blind persons quali- 
fied for these activities. In all, the 
service programs available to the 
blind, instruction in Braille, the use 
of Talking Book machines, and the 
provision of regular library service 
has the primary important place it 
should have. 

Then, too, there are many agencies 
and services available to blind per- 
sons in Illinois which create and use 
Braille and Talking Book mediums 
so that the vision of the blind may be 
continuously improved — the Braille 
and Sight Saving School in Jackson- 
ville, the Chicago Public Schools’ 
Braille and Sight Saving Classes, 
parochial school special classes, the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the Hadley Correspondence School 
for the Blind, the Chicago Lighthouse 
for the Blind, Business Opportunities 
for: the Blind, Inc., Blind Service 
Association, and the Catholic Guild 
for the Blind. Special commendatory 
mention must be made in any discus- 
sion of reading as rehabilitation for 
the blind of that vast army of de- 
voted workers who transcribe Braille, 
record books on records for the Talk- 
ing Book, and give volunteer reading 
services. This group, including the 
Johanna Bureau for the Blind, the 
Volunteer Bureau of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, Recording for the Blind, Inc., 
and others have made possible pub- 
lic and parochial school and college 
training for blind persons by con- 
tinually expanding their reading op- 
portunities, as well as enriching the 
shelves of libraries serving blind 
persons, like the Chicago Public Li- 
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brary, Department for the Blind, and 
the Free Circulating Library for the 
Blind at Jacksonville. 

No small part of the rehabilitation 
of the blind person is accomplished 
when he first discovers that his fingers 
moving across the Braille page can 
bring to life for him the thrills of a 
romance, the inspiration of religion, 
the magic of science, the music of 
poetry, or the challenge of philoso. 
phy. 

The isolation of the blind person in 
his own home begins to be rapidly 
dispelled when he can have the serv. 
ices of the best trained readers avail- 
able to him by merely placing a 
record on a Talking Book machine. 
The great majority of blind persons 
indicate that the reading of Braille 
and the Talking Books and the cir- 
culation of magazines provide them 
not only with pleasant recreation and 
important information but also an in- 
soluble link between them and the 
seeing world. 

In schools for the blind, in public 


school Braille classes, in instruction) 


in homes, and in training centers, em- 
bossed and auditory reading mediums 
are placing on a par with seeing 


) 





persons the blind children and adult 
who are in the process of acquiring 
an education. 

It is most important, then, for ¢ 
person who loses his sight to & 
brought in contact with service to tht 
blind as soon as possible, so that he 
can help to re-orient himself in his 





changed world and to proceed with 
his normal living activities, without 
serious frustration, by acquiring th 
skills so important to a blind pers 
that enable him to live as much likt 
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seeing people as is possible. To fa- 
cilitate such early contact the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the request of the 
Illinois Federation for the Blind en- 
acted legislation calling for the re- 
porting to the Department of Public 
Welfare of newly visually handi- 
capped persons as they are served by 
ophthalmologists, eye clinics, physi- 
cians, and optometrists. Through this 
the medical profession can bring in- 
estimable service to those visually 
handicapped persons for whom good 
vision cannot be secured. 

The first step that is taken by the 
agency, after a visit is made to the 
newly blinded person, is to secure an 
eye examination report, which indi- 
cates the character and extent of his 
visual handicap and the medical 
aspects which need to be taken into 
consideration in planning for rehabili- 
tation. It also indicates whether or 
not any treatment can be provided 
which might improve his vision. After 
this step has been taken and a study 
of his individual problem made, a 


) plan is set up which is followed in 


meeting his needs. If he has had any 
interest in reading, and most people 
have, he will be provided with either 
Braille instruction, a Talking Book 
machine, or both, and he is encour- 
aged to make use of all of the library 
facilities available. 

All services offered to him by 
the Department of Public Welfare 
through its Industrial Home and 
Services for the Blind are without 
charge on the same basis as public 
education is offered without regard to 
his financial circumstances. Talking 
Book machines are provided on an 
indefinite loan basis, depending only 
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upon his need and continued use of 
this reading medium, and responsi- 
bility for repair is taken care of by 
the agency. Records to be used in 
connection with the Talking Book 
machines, Braille books, magazines 
and even Moontype books are avail- 
able in Illinois through the two li- 
braries serving blind persons. The 
Home Teachers, traveling throughout 
the state, are the arms of the Library 
for the Blind reaching into the 
homes of the most isolated people, 
for the Home Teachers teach Braille 
and the operation of Talking Book 
machines, see that the readers are 
registered with the appropriate li- 
brary, help in the selection of books, 
and otherwise bring the Library for 
the Blind and its clients closer. The 
Chicago Public Library and the De- 
partment’s Services for the Blind 
have pioneered in working out this 
teamwork. 

No small measure of the personal 
inspiration, the stimulation of the in- 
terest to read, and the spirit and will 
to overcome a handicap for the blind 
person, is unobstrusively and uncon- 
sciously supplied by the blind Home 
Teacher whose ability to teach, 
knowledge of social work and human 
behavior, and real desire to help often 
make the difference between isola- 
tion and satisfying social living. 

Blind persons needing and desiring 
the service offered by the Depart- 
ment’s program for the blind may 
secure it by communicating with one 
of the Department’s seven regional 
offices located in Rockford, Chicago, 
Peoria, Springfield, Champaign, Car- 
bondale, and East St. Louis. 

The future use of reading as a re- 
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habilitation tool for the blind is al- 
ready expanding, one of the most re- 
cent developments being the inven- 
tion and placing on the market of 
a Braille duplicating machine, by 
means of which many copies of 
Braille material can be produced in 
a fraction of the time previously con- 
sumed in retranscription. Also, there 
has been placed on the market by the 
American Foundation for the Blind a 
Braille Tellatouch machine by means 
of which sentences written on a type- 
writer keyboard can be read in Braille 
immediately by a person being 
able neither to see nor hear, thus 
bringing even to the most isolated 
direct contact with the world of 
sound and sight. It is quite likely too 
that experiments going on in various 
parts of the country will develop still 
further reading mediums for the 
blind. 

There are still several questions 
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that need to be answered before the 
blind person in a college or graduate 
school, or the blind executive com- 
peting with similar administrative 
personnel, can be said to be on a com- 
plete par with his seeing colleagues, 
For example, how can the blind 
person have immediately at hand, 
and use, the complex reference ma- 
terials in the many varied fields of 
our modern day? Also, how can we 
bring the services of the local library 
for seeing persons closer together in 
meeting the needs of the blind so 
that he can go to the library in his 
town and secure information about 
materials available, instead of having 
to write or visit special libraries long 
distances away? These, we believe, 
are not insurmountable questions, but 
in answering them the specialists in 
the field need the understanding and 
co-operation of similar services for 
seeing persons. 
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ROM 1890 to 1892, Frank H. Hall 

was superintendent of the (then) 
Illinois Institution for the Education 
of the Blind —three short, prolific 
years, before he was removed by the 
change to the gubernatorial adminis- 
tration of Governor Altgeld. He was 
reappointed by the succeeding ad- 
ministration. During his first super- 
intendency he achieved fame for him- 
sf and the state of Illinois by 
developing the first Braille typewriter 
and the first stereographing machine 
which were exhibited in 1892 at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
On a May midnight, 1892, Superin- 
tendent Hall and the night watchman 
of the school drove to the Jackson- 
ville railway station to meet the 
Chicago and Alton “Hummer” to 
load on their wagon the first model 
of the Braille stereograph which had 
just been manufactured in Chicago. 
The machine was carried by them 
into the superintendent’s office and 
by the time the sun rose the following 
dawn Mr. Hall, with his own hands, 
had stereographed the first machine- 
made Braille plate (thin copper) for 





The Braille Printing Department 


Illinois Braille and Sight Saving 
School 


‘ LOUIS W. RODENBERG 
Head of Printing Department 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School, Jacksonville 
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printing. With an inventor’s en- 
thusiasm, he very soon set up a small 
printshop in the basement of the 
main building, and employed a blind 
man as printer and a seeing lady as 
reader. Other models of the Braille 
stereograph were manufactured and 
purchased by a number of schools in 
America and Europe. Theretofore the 
metal plates for Braille embossing 
had been hammered out on a frame 
with a punch and mallet. Hall’s in- 
vention was the beginning of Braille 
textbook production in increasing 
quantity, and the beginning of mod- 
ern education and library reading for 
the blind. Frank Hall ranks next to 
Louis Braille in the history of work 
for the blind. 

Besides textbooks, Braille music 
was stereographed in the little shop 
at the Jacksonville school—a few 
pages every day —so that by 1912, 
when Arthur Jewell, the blind printer, 
died, the music catalog of the Illinois 
School had gained international value. 
Louis W. Rodenberg, a recent grad- 
uate of the Illinois Braille and Sight 
Saving School, succeeded Mr. Jewell. 
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The Braille printshop had been moved 
to the school building and the work 
expanded. In 1930 the shop was 
moved to its own building. That year. 
also, the Illinois Braille Messenger 
was first published as a community 
journal for the agencies and associa- 
tions of Illinois in organized work for 
the blind. Later, two modern stereo- 
graphing machines and an electric 
press were added. Plate-making in 
music, with Mrs. Alice Mathis Geisler 
(piano teacher) as interpreter, was 
continued from year to year. In 1921 
the “Bar over Bar” method was 
designed, quickly spreading in use 
throughout America. In 1956 this 
method became international by ac- 
tion of the conference on Braille 
music held by UNESCO in Paris. 
Other Braille projects were under- 
taken from time to time in the Braille 
printshop with the co-operation of 
teachers in the school. During the 
twenties, the first keys to Braille 
Grades Two and Three were pub- 
lished and the first atlas of Braille 
maps in America was produced. In 
1932-33, when Superintendent Robert 
W. Woolston was temporarily in 
charge of home teaching of the adult 
blind, a committee of home teachers, 
with Louis Rodenberg as chairman, 
edited special textbooks for use in 
teaching newly blinded adults to 
read Braille. This began a new fea- 
ture of the printing work at the 
school. “Standard Braille Series,” 
edited by the above-mentioned com- 
mittee, is used today throughout the 
United States and Canada. Nearly 
fifty thousand of these books have 
been purchased by commissions and 
schools for the blind, which fact 
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makes Book One of the “Series” the} bylaws, 
world’s best seller in Braille. Other! letters, « 
“readers” and “charts” have also The | 
been produced for use in teaching the catalog « 
adult learners of Braille. of Brail 
The mass of textbooks for class-} (printed 
room use in the school are produced,| Braille). 
under a Congressional appropriation 
for the aid of all state schools, at the 
American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville, Kentucky. How- 
ever, the printing department of the 
Illinois School supplements thes 
textbooks with such other special 
material as may be needed by the 
teachers locally. This department } F 
embosses The Living Museum, which Ili 
is published and distributed (in 
Braille as well as in letterpress) by 
the Illinois State Museum. The de- 
partment also prints The Banner, the 
school’s monthly newspaper edited by 
the journalism class. Braille calen- 
dars, programs for concerts, examina- 
tion papers, etc., are printed a 
needed. One of the larger project 
recently completed was the Brailling 
of the Reference Speller for the Blind, 
an alphabetic index of twenty thou- 
sand words for blind typists, in ont 
volume, edited by two teachers of 
the school, Jones and Plichta. Braille Ox J 
dictionaries are in large volumes, to F the 
bulky for use at a desk; whereas the a 
Reference Speller may be kept for) — 
handy use in the desk drawer. Iti ne 
answering special needs of this kind ms he 
(and there are many like it) that ep 
lends interest and inspiration to tht the > 
work of the printing department # “ 
the school. +. 
Agencies and organizations outsid okey 
the school are also assisted as speciél rah ' 
needs arise—the printing of Brailt abe 
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bylaws, convention programs, news- 
letters, etc. 

The printing department issues a 
catalog of Braille music and a catalog 
of Braille books, charts, and maps 
(printed in both letterpress and 
Braille). Charges are based on actual 





beguile the hours.” 


N JUNE 13, 1931, we mourned 

the death of Captain Joseph H. 
Freeman of Aurora, one-time super- 
intendent of the Braille and Sight 
Saving School at Jacksonville. It 
was he who conceived and carried 
out the idea of loaning books in 
taised type to blind readers outside 
the school. In 1907 he secured an 
appropriation of five hundred dollars 
from the state legislature. With this 
amount, he inaugurated this added 
service from the school library. 
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cost of production and mailing, since 
the work is carried on not-for-profit 
and in a spirit of helpfulness and 
co-operation with the blind and 
workers among the blind. It is the 
only Braille embossing plant in IIli- 
nois equipped to render such service. 


| Illinois Braille and Sight Saving 
School 


FRAUNCIE MOON 
Librarian, Sight Saving School, Jacksonville 


“Come, make choice of all my library and 


Shakespeare, with a difference 


Three years earlier (1904) the cir- 
culation of borrowed books in raised 
type had been facilitated by Congress 
through the granting of the franking 
privilege. 

Since 1931, the generosity of the 
Federal Government has been a 
major factor in providing material for 
blind readers. In that year it started 
the policy of making appropriations 
through the Library of Congress, 
Division for the Blind. In 1934 further 
funds were made available to produce 
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books on records. The Division for 
the Blind, with suggestions from 
various sources, selects and contracts 
for the Brailling or recording of books 
as well as distribution to certain 
libraries throughout the country 
chosen as regional centers. Our li- 
brary is one of these centers. 
Braille books are much more space- 
consuming than ink print. The av- 
erage Braille. sign occupies a space 
one-fourth inch wide and two-fifths 
inch high. One square inch holds ten 
signs — there are signs as well as 
letters—enough space for two words. 
In ordinary print (letterpress) there 
are some sixty or more letter spaces 
to the inch, spelling out ten or more 
words. Braille books, therefore, are 
not just bulky — they are multi- 
volumed, and large volumes by 
comparison. The ink-print copy of 
Reader’s Digest goes into a man’s 
pocket; the Braille copy fills a mail- 
ing carton four by twelve by fourteen 
inches. A medium-length novel on 
records fills a mailing case a foot 
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square and three inches deep. 

Many of our libraries, especially | 
those in metropolitan areas, have 
contact with patrons by way of visits 
and the telephone. But with readers 
scattered over rural districts of the 
Midwest, this librarian, with the ex- 
ception of students on the grounds, 
keeps in touch with readers only by 
correspondence, occasional visits, and 
increasingly by long-distance tele. 
phone calls. 

Readers are mailed catalogs and 
late listings in bulletins. From these 
they choose desired titles and mail 


lists to be filed in the library for § 


reference. This library has on its 
shelves most of the classifications 
found in the usual public library. 

So, back to Mr. Shakespeare, and 
we'll add a bit of Addison with slight 
variation: “There’s hardly anything 
more pleasant than thinking of, and 
communicating to others, the rich- 
ness of thought acquired by the cullti- 
vation of letters.” 
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IBRARY SERVICE to the blind has 

grown tremendously during the 
last twenty-five years because of in- 
creased collections of books in Braille 
and Talking Book recordings. Among 
the various and numerous services 
extended to the blind, library service 
ranks second in the number of indi- 
viduals reached and the extent to 
which it is used. As a result of the 
increasing longevity of the span of 
) life of the general population, more 
than fifty per cent of persons who are 
blind are sixty-five years of age or 
over. These persons are in great need 
of and depend on books as a medium 
for recreation and for keeping up 





their interest in the world about them. 

There are at present twenty-nine 
libraries in the United States and its 
possessions which are known as des- 
ignated circulating regional libraries 
for the blind of the Library of Con- 
gress, Division of the Blind. These 
regional library centers serve one 
State or even larger areas including 
several states. This system of libraries 
for the blind was made possible by 
an Act of Congress, March 3, 1931, 
known as the Pratt Smoot Law, 
which provided for an annual appro- 








The Chicago Public Library 
Service to the Blind 
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ALEXANDER J. SKRZYPEK 
Librarian, Service for the Blind 


priation of $100,000 to provide books 
in embossed form. Later, with the de- 
velopment of recordings, known as 
Talking Books for the Blind, the 
original legislation was amended, over 
a period of several years, to provide 
an increase in the annual appropria- 
tion. At the present date, a minimum 
of $1,000,000 annually is expended by 
the Library of Congress for the pub- 
lication and distribution of books, 
periodicals, Talking Book recordings, 
and Talking Book machines for the 
use of the blind. 

In the state of Illinois there are 
two regional library centers, the IIli- 
nois Free Circulating Library for the 
Blind, Jacksonville, Illinois, which 
serves the southern part of Illinois 
and the state of Iowa; and the Chi- 
cago Public Library, Service for the 
Blind, which serves the northern half 
of Illinois (north of Springfield), and 
the state of Wisconsin. 

The Chicago Public Library main- 
tains a collection of more than 25,000 
volumes of books, periodicals, and 
music in Braille and more than 14,000 
sets of recordings in Talking Book 
form. This total comprises about 
6,900 titles in Braille and 2,800 titles 
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in Talking Book recordings. During 
the past year the library served 521 
borrowers with materials in Braille 
and 2,831 borrowers with Talking 
Books. The total circulation 
amounted to 75,746 volumes of books 
and sets of recordings. 

The books for the blind are circu- 
lated by mail as most borrowers 
would find it difficult to obtain books 
by visiting the library in person. The 
mailing service is made possible 
through a franking privilege extended 
by an Act of Congress which permits 
the library to send books and the 
borrowers to return books to the 
library free of postage. The time of 
loan is thirty days for books in 
Braille and fourteen days for Talking 
Books with the privilege of renewal 
for an additional loan period. No 
fines are charged for overdue books. 
In many instances special considera- 
tion is given when a longer period of 
loan is needed, especially to students 
who may need to keep books for 
extended periods. The library is espe- 
cially co-operative with students in 
order to give them all the help avail- 
able to enable them to continue their 
studies on the same basis as students 
with sight. 

The collection of material for the 
blind is representative in the field of 
literature, ranging from the Bible, 
psychology, science, drama, travel, 
history, and biography to mystery, 
western, love stories, historical novels, 
and many current best sellers. The 
Braille collection provides a wider 
range for reading because it is more 
than twice the size of the Talking 
Book collection. There is greater 


variety of reading in psychology, 
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philosophy, sciences, law books (for 
the use of attorneys and law sty. 
dents), poetry, drama, essays, travel, 
history and biography, a variety 
of fiction (both classical and popv- 
lar), and periodical literature. 

Recent additions to the Braille 
collection are the following titles: 
The Measure of Man; Marriage in 
the Modern World; Achieving Real 
Happiness; The Lonely Crowd: 
Atoms for Peace; Sun, Sea and Sky; 
Music in American Life; In Search of 
Heresy; American in Russia; A Thing 
of Beauty; The Light Hearted Quest; 
Charmed Circle; Bon Voyage; The 
Last Angry Man; the Philadelphian; 
and Stop over: Tokyo. The more 
popular periodicals are the Reader's 
Digest, Braille Mirror, Braille Radio 
News, Braille Science Journal, and 
many others from a selection of more 
than forty publications. 

A special feature of the Chicago 
Public Library service to Braille 
readers is the circulation of hand- 
copied books in Braille, the product 
of volunteer transcribing. 

A large corp of Braillists, about 125 
members, known as the Johanm 
Bureau for the Blind, is actively en 
gaged in transcribing books for I 
brary circulation and materials for 
the use of students and readers t 
supplement books and other informa- 
tion not available in the Braille cd: 
lection. During the past year the 
volunteer transcribers have completed 
a total of 36,322 pages of Braille 
equal to about 330 volumes of books 
In addition the Braille transcriber 
provided a total of 64,433 pages 
special materials such as textbook 
for use of students in elementafy 
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grades, high school, college and grad- 
uate courses. Subjects covered were 
dementary mathematics, English, 
reading, spelling, geography, history, 
geometry, algebra, calculus, topology, 
Braille music, books in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, and miscellaneous 
pamphlets. Transcribed books are 
usually the only copies available in 
Braille and are circulated on request 
anywhere in the United States. The 
Johanna Bureau for the Blind tran- 
scribers meet each week at the Chi- 
cago central library. The group works 
in close co-operation with the library 
Service to the Blind. This volunteer 
group has established a record of real 
public service during a long period of 
more than thirty years. All the tran- 
scribing service is provided free of 
charge. 

Because of the difficulty many 
blind persons experience in being 
able to read books in Braille at a 
rapid pace, or because they find touch 
reading too laborious for extensive 
use, the Talking Book recordings are 
more popular among the elderly 
borrowers. Through the medium of 
the Talking Book many of these 
readers find the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with and to enjoy the 
finest selections in literature. Most 
borrowers are experiencing new 
pleasures in listening to books which 
they read in their youth. To many it 
isa realization of a plan to read the 
books which they hoped to enjoy 
during the years of greater leisure and 
retirement. In many instances, the 
| Talking Book has served to help 
newly blinded persons in their im- 
mediate problems of adjustment. 
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The use of Talking Book recordings 
is limited to the use of blind persons 
only. This is provided by restrictions 
of the Federal legislation and the ex- 
tension of the copyright privilege by 
authors and publishers so that books 
may be provided for blind persons. 

The Talking Book was developed 
by the American Foundation for the 
Blind in the early 1930’s. Entire 
books are recorded on twelve-inch 
discs by professional readers. In 
many instances the authors them- 
selves have made partial or complete 
recordings of their books. The total 
number of records may vary from a 
single record for a short story to 
fifteen or twenty records for an aver- 
age size book. Many of the longer 
books, especially classics, require 
from thirty to one hundred records. 
To be eligible for this service, per- 
sons with visual limitations must 
submit a certificate by a registered 
doctor or ophthalmologist to prove 
that they have a visual acuity of 
20/200 or less; or in simple terms be 
unable to see at a distance of twenty 
feet what a person with normal vision 
can see at a distance of two hundred 
feet. Talking Book machines and 
recordings are supplied on an indi- 
vidual basis only. For instance pa- 
tients in hospitals or residents of 
homes for the aged, rest homes, and 
institutions can obtain this service for 
their own use only. All persons who 
have serious visual limitations owe it 
to themselves to make a serious in- 
quiry into the matter to determine if 
it will be possible for them to take 
advantage of this service. 

The Talking Book collection of 
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2,800 or more titles provides a quite 
varied selection of fiction and non- 
fiction reading depending on the 
background and interest of the 
borrower. 

The more selective reader finds 
numerous titles of classical fiction and 
some worthwhile nonfiction works of 
psychology, science, poetry, drama, 
essays, travel, history, and biography. 
The borrowers who wish to entertain 
themselves will find a good selection 
of light fiction, mystery, westerns, and 
many other best sellers. Among some 
of the publications made available 
recently are the following titles: Uses 
of Philosophy; Mind Goes Forth; 
The Faiths Men Live By; Profiles in 
Courage, The F. B. I. Story; Making 
of a Moon; Atomic Quest; Reach for 
the Sky; Russian Journey; Much 
Ado about Me; The Living of these 
Days; Souvenir; Beloved; Anégel’s 
Ransom; The Scape Goat; The Girl 
from Mimosa Club; Old Yeller; The 
Nun’s Story; Blue Camelia; Toll- 
becken; and The Fountain Over- 
flows. 

The Reader’s Digest and selections 
of the Ellery Queen Mystery maga- 
zine, monthly issues, and three re- 
ligious publications, published bi- 
monthly and quarterly, are available 
on records. The Reader’s Digest is 
supplied by the Reader’s Digest Fund 
for the Blind, American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Each regional library receives 
an allotment of copies of each month- 
ly issue according to the needs and 
demand made to the library by 
readers. A total of 1,789 borrowers 
received this publication during the 
past year and the total circulation of 
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this publication amounted to 13,377 
copies. The library circulates 169 
copies of each monthly edition, 
Usually, most of the borrowers are 
able to obtain the current numbers 
within a period of two months. 
The recorded form of reading has 
made it possible for blind students, 
especially those of college level, to 
cope with the lack of materials for 
study. To supplement the Talking 
Book collection and to supply the 
need for study materials, the Record- 
ing for the Blind, Inc., New York 
City, has organized several recording 
units in ten or more of the larger 
cities in the United States for the 
purpose of recording on _ sound- 


| 





scriber discs many text materials for 
college study upon direct request 
from a student. An entire book is 
recorded and supplied within a com- 
paratively short period. The diss 
are then turned over to a designated | 
library center for circulation to other } 
students or borrowers. The Chicago 
Unit, Recording for the Blind, pro- 
vides this service, and recorded ma- 
terials are placed for circulation with 
the Chicago Public Library, Service 
for the Blind. At present our library 
collection of sound-scriber recordings 
lists about 200 titles. During the past 
year the library served 76 borrowers 
with 108 titles, a total of 6,367 discs, 
of these textbook recordings. 

The method of service to the 
readers is sometimes only routine but 
in many instances rather unique, de- 
pending on the interest of the bor- 
rowers in supplying lists of selections 
of books from catalogs and publica- 
tions supplied to them and the degree 
of contact they maintain with the 
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library. Many blind persons find dif- 
ficulty in obtaining help from friends 
in reading announcements of new 
books or listings in the catalogs. Those 
borrowers who supply an extensive 
list of selections and suggestions for 
reading will find service to them more 
satisfactory than those who supply no 
list or information. Every effort is 
made to supply specific titles re- 
quested and special effort is made to 
provide suitable selections for a great 
number of borrowers who have in- 
formed the library about their in- 
terests in reading. In supplying 
Talking Book reading, the librarian 
finds that many titles, which ordi- 
narily would be of little interest, 
prove to be a source of real pleasure. 
This is especially true of a reader 
who, for example, may like to read 
adventure but will accept and enjoy 
certain substitute selections of travel, 
biography or history, which give them 
an equal or added interest. Recorded 
books offer a greater opportunity to 
many for a broader scope in reading 
and a resultant improvement in read- 
ing taste. 

The telephone is very important to 
those borrowers who find it possible 
to contact the library in this manner. 
For them, the library is only .as far 
away as the telephone. To many it 
is a real convenience because they 
can discuss their book selections with 
the librarian. However, many bor- 
towers find that frequent correspond- 
ence with the library will provide the 
Same satisfactory service. Local li- 
brarians in towns and cities can offer 
a great service to persons who need 
advice and help in selecting books 
suitable to their reading needs by 
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compiling an extensive list of books 
which will bring about better library 
service to the reader. Many borrowers 
need help to write a letter requesting 
specific books or information which is 
important and of immediate need. 
This type of service will be a source 
of deep pleasure and satisfaction to 
the readers and librarians also. 

Readers are informed about the 
resources of the library for the blind 
through printed catalogs of books 
which are made available by the Li- 
brary of Congress and distributed to 
each borrower. Announcements of the 
publication of new books are made in 
the Braille Book Review and the 
Talking Book Topics, both of which 
are published bimonthly, and in 
various periodicals printed in Braille. 
The Braille Book Review is printed 
both in Braille and ink print. The 
Talking Book Topics is printed in 
ink print and is recorded on a disc 
in a quarterly edition. The American 
Foundation for the Blind issues both 
of these publications with funds pro- 
vided by the Library of Congress. 

A more recent development in li- 
brary service for the blind is the 
growth of juvenile collections of 
books in Braille and Talking Books. 
The project has been sponsored by 
the Library of Congress during the 
last six years. In the past year the 
size of this collection was increased 
by 64 titles of books in Braille and 
62 titles of Talking Books. Another 
36 titles were added through the ef- 
forts of the volunteer transcribers. 
The number of juvenile readers is 
increasing gradually, and most of 
them use both the Braille and Talk- 
ing Books. 
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Much of the success of the library The library refers applicants for , Braille 
service is due to the mutual co- these home teaching services and the 
operation between the Division of Talking Book machines to the agency, by 
Services for the Blind, Department of This type of close co-operation be- bre 
Public Welfare, state of Illinois, and tween two public agencies is very Ta 
the library. This state agency pro- important in giving the blind the best rev 
vides home teaching service and in- possible benefits. ’ Talking 
struction in Braille and distributes Requests for home teaching, Braille for 
Talking Book machines to residents instruction and Talking Book ma- list 
of Illinois. Through the direct con- chines may be referred to any of the anc 
tact of the home counselors with several regional offices of the Depart- ing 

blind persons, the library is informed ment of Public Welfare in the state . 
about the reading needs of many of Illinois or directly to the Division ' npaten 
borrowers and the problems that may of Services for the Blind, 1900 Mar- | Un 
arise in supplying books to them. shall Boulevard, Chicago 23, Illinois. ate 
Fir; 
Louisvil 
fornia; | 
Memori 
3 ‘ ‘ | Braille | 

Bibliography: Services for the Blind 
| 

READING FOR THE BLIND e Betty C 
are 
Reading for the blind is provided by the Division for the Blind, Library Mir 
of Congress, from funds appropriated by the federal government and is dis- | tion 
tributed in the form of Braille and Talking Books (recordings) to region | fron 
libraries serving the blind throughout the United States. 200 
cove 


Catalog of Press Braille Books for the Blind, 1931-1948; compiled by tht) The Bit 









Division for the Blind, is the cumulated list of titles for the period in- Brai 
dicated. Accumulations of titles from 1949 through 1954 have issued #& Parl 
periodic supplements to the Catalog. Cor 


Catalog of Talking Books for the Blind, 1934-1948; compiled by the Division | “Talking 


for the Blind, is supplemented through 1956. Both catalogs, with theit avai 
supplements, are available free of charge to institutions serving the blind. Brat 
In addition to the above catalogs, the Library of Congress issues catalogs rom: 
of Moon type and hand-copied books for use by the blind. rate 
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Braille Book Review; published bimonthly by the American Foundation for 
the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y., with funds provided 
by the Library of Congress. It serves as a current supplement to the Li- 
brary of Congress catalogs. Besides annotated lists of Braille Books, 
Talking Books, and hand-copied books, it contains one complete book 
review. 


Talking Book Topics; also published bimonthly by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, serves in a similar capacity for Talking Books. It does not 
list Braille books. Both the Review and Topics are available in Braille 
and inkprint editions from the Foundation at no cost to institutions serv- 
ing the blind. 


, Directory of Periodicals of Special Interest to the Blind in Canada and the 


United States, published by the American Foundation for the Blind. It 
is available in both Braille and inkprint editions. Thirty-five cents. 


BRAILLE PRINTING Houses 


Firms that print in Braille are: American Publishing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Braille Institute of America, Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio; Howe 
Memorial Press, Perkings Institute, Watertown, Massachusetts; National 
Braille Press, Boston, Massachusetts. (Mostly magazines.) 


NONPROFIT AND COMMERCIAL PRODUCTIONS 


Betty Crocker Recipe Records (3) for blind and partially sighted people 
are made available by General Mills, Inc., in co-operation with the 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind. The records, which contain direc- 
tions for biscuit, cake, frosting, pie, and cooky mixes, may be requested 
from Betty Crocker, Home Service Department, General Mills, Inc., 
200 Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Include ten cents to 
cover postage and handling. 


The Bible, in both Standard and Revised versions, is available in either 
Braille or Talking Book editions, from the American Bible Society, 450 
Park Avenue, New York 22, a nonprofit organization, at a low cost. 
Complete information may be obtained from the Society. 


“Talking Book” programs of full-length books, recorded by professionals, are 
available on a subscription basis from Libraphone, Inc., Box 215, Long 
Branch, N. J. on 16% rpm phonograph discs. Westerns, mysteries, 
romances, travel, humor, religion, as well as children’s books by first- 
rate authors. New titles are offered each month. 
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The Talking Bible is produced by the Audio-Book Co., but distributed by 
Albert Whitman & Co., 560 West Lake Street, Chicago. The transcrip- 
tion is on 16% rpm records, and is provided with a 33% rpm adapter. 

































Braille printing process for the rapid reproduction of Braille material in 
quantity at low cost is now available from the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. It consists of a Braille type which can be | 
used with standard multigraph duplicators. “Opens up vast new oppor- } 
tunities for progress in making the blind even more self-sufficient than 
they are today,” said M. Robert Barnett, Executive Secretary, American 
Foundation for the Blind. 





SURVEY AND RECOM MENDATIONS 


Survey of Library Services for the Blind, 1956; prepared by Francis St. John. 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1957. Besides picturing present 
library services to the blind in the United States and suggesting 
needed changes and improvements in various phases of the service, the 
report points out the need for further study in some areas, and empha- 
sizes the need for a set of standards to maintain library services at a 
satisfactory level. 


“Survey of Library Services for the Blind,” by Helga Lende. New Outlook | H* 
for the Blind 51:466-472 (Dec. 1957). This article explains the main | fluoresc 
reasons for the survey, lists the libraries which were surveyed, with the ito 
names of the surveyors and members of the advisory committee, and worm, ; 
gives the specific recommendations of the survey committee. Reprints sces. the 
of the article and copies of the complete printed report are available the Ilir 
from the American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New Girls. § 
York 11, N. Y. cloth, st 
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Gweeneva 
The Story of a Bookworm 


J. E. KOEHLER 


Public Relations 
State Training School for Girls, Geneva 


IGH UP on the ceiling, hanging 
like a giant caterpillar from the 


| fluorescent lighting, is Gweeneva, the 


bookworm. Gweeneva is a large green 
worm, mascot of readers, who over- 
sees the activities in the library at 
the Illinois State Training School for 
Girls. She was constructed of broad- 
cloth, stuffed with cotton, and hung 
in her place of glory during the An- 
nual Book Fair in November of 1957. 

Gweeneva has become an important 
symbol to the girls of the training 
school, for reading plays a vital role 
in the lives of the girls who have 
much time on their hands. The giant 
green bookworm has seen many good 
books and girls get together and be- 
come friends. For this is a bustling 
little library of some twenty-seven 
hundred volumes and many maga- 
tines. Histories and mysteries and 


biographies come down off the shelves 
again and again and are read and 
discussed by Gweeneva’s friends, the 
girls of ISTSG. Magazines, too, are 
very popular; such magazines as 
Seventeen, Charm, Post, Life, Read- 
ers Digest, National Geographic, 
American Girl, etc., are completely 
worn out by the time the next issues 
afrive. 

The library, located in the academic 
school building, is not restricted to 
girls who have a school program. All 
of the Training School girls have the 
opportunity to read in the library or 
take books from it to their rooms. 
Each girl has a library card, and the 
check-out system is the same as the 
public library system in any town. 
The school girls use the library for 
class work and study, and they are 
daily visitors of Gweeneva. 
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The Training School librarian, Mrs. 
Ella Williams, conducts classes in 
library science during the school 
hours. There are about fourteen girls 
in these classes who are learning the 
fundamentals of mechanical prepara- 
tions of materials, circulation, li- 
brary housekeeping, mending books, 
etc. Another important activity of the 
library is the Book Club. The pur- 
pose of the club is to further interest 
in reading, with emphasis placed on 
assisting students in selecting books, 
encouraging students to use the card 
catalog, encouraging reading through 
displays, and fostering discussion of 
books through book reviews. The Li- 
brary Book Club has an elected 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
two reporters, and five committees. 
The five committees are Program, 
Book, Magazine, Scrapbook, and 


Publicity. Meetings are held once a 
week, and participation in this pro- 
gram helps to create a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the girls. 

During Book Week of 1957, Gween- 
eva, who was then for the first time 
introduced into the society of good 
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Overlooking the Book Fair is Gweeneva, 
a bookworm used as a mascot by girls of 
the Training School. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES | MAY, | 
reading and given her place in the | with y* 
library, saw many wonderful ac.| I ha 
tivities. All the new books were put | for qui 
on display tables and the room was everytl 
decorated with colorful posters and | leamec 
displays. There was an information | will he 
booth for those who wanted to know ) the us 


more about books or the use of their | encycle 
library card; there were souvenirs, Girls 
music, games, movie films, and prizes, _ place t 
It was an informative and enjoyable ‘efial | 
affair. you ar 

Gweeneva is a proud bookworm. ) always 


Those who visit her go away richer 
and happier, for Gweeneva’s home, 
the library, is filled with knowledge, | 
adventure, excitement and enjoyment. 
Books, she knows, are very important | 
to her friends, the girls of ISTSG. | 

The following is a reprint of an | 
article taken from the school paper, | 
Teen Talk, at Geneva State Training 
School for Girls, September, 1957, 
issue. 





“LipraRY News” | os 


This is the Library Assistant writ- | 5 
ing a few of the interests I have found | % 
while working here. ed 

We have a Library Science clas| © 
that begins seventh period each day. = 
I have always thought that it was too | 7 
short because when our class ges| | 
started good it is time for the bell; in 
our class we are learning the many 
uses of the library and its materials. 
The library to me is like a tool, which 
is very handy when you learn it 
uses. 

Our Library Manual is a very nice 
handbook which describes in fourteen 
interesting chapters the library with 
simple illustrations and enrichment 
exercises which this class will shaft 
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with you in the very near future. 
I have been working in the library 


| for quite awhile and I still don’t know 


everything about it; but I have 
learned two important things that 
will help me in school, and that is, 
the use of the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia. 

Girls, your library is a very good 
place to study; use the reference ma- 
terial here—it’s for you; and when 
you are through with your material, 
always return it to its proper place. 


oe 


eae 
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A book out of place is a lost book. 
Do not keep your books in the cot- 
tages after you have read them. 
Remember, someone may be waiting 
for that book you are holding. 

This is my last write-up because I 
am going home. But, I must say I 
am thankful for what I have learned. 
And thankful to all of my teachers, 
and I will try to remember some of 
the nice things they have taught me. 

Good Bye Everyone, 
Alecia 





Book Exhibit at the 1957 Book Week Fair, State Training School for Girls, Geneva. 
Mrs. Ella Williams, Librarian (right). 












The Library of the Illinois 
State Training School for Boys 


SAMUEL SUBLETT, JR. 
Assistant Principal, Education Division 
School for Boys, St. Charles 


peas DECOR and stylized design 
combine to create an atmosphere 
of quiet enjoyment in the well-lighted 
and adequately furnished room 
known as the School Library in the 
Illinois State Training School for 
Boys at St. Charles. Located in the 
academic building in a room spe- 
cifically designed for library services, 
the school library offers a variety of 
library materials to the student body 
and staff members. 

Mrs. Betty Wuori, librarian, is 
responsible for the supervision and 
care of the library program and its 
facilities. Under her tutelage an 





Mrs. Betty Wuori, Librarian at the State 
Training School for Boys, helps a student 
select a book. 
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instructional program co-ordinated 
with language arts and English classes 
is extended to the entire student 
body. 

The value of library materials and 
services is generally recognized in an 
academic setting but seldom realized 
in a general institutional program. 
Constant effort is extended to the 
promulgation of good reading habits 


and constructive library use for the | 


general institutional population. 
The library is regarded as a resource 
center for the entire institution. It 
serves the student population as a 
school library and a community li- 
brary. Its goals of service and 
materials are directed toward the 


program, including general and voca- 
tional education programs, recrea- 
tional and cottage life programs, 
counseling, rehabilitation and reli- 
gious life programs, as well as indi- 
vidual guidance by the librarian in 
satisfying the personal needs and 
interests of the pupils. 
Approximately five thousand vol- 
umes of selected reading materials 
are shelved on open stacks, with the 
recommended Wilson library card 
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system utilizing the Dewey Decimal 
catalog and shelving plan. Up-to-date 
periodical and reference materials are 
| available and are maintained in dis- 
tinct divisions of the library. A 
special graded reading section is very 
popular with staff members and stu- 
dents and permits the easy acquisition 
of materials to complement the 
remedial instruction program. A sep- 
arate shelving is maintained for pro- 
fessional materials, though all library 
materials are available to staff mem- 
bers. 

From the library selected materials 
go regularly to the cottages, to the 
classrooms, and to other centers of 
| activity as needed. Provision is made 
) for students to visit the library at 
| least once a week. More frequent 
| 


~ 


~— 


visits are allowed for class projects 
and for pupils with greater interest 
in reading. There is an average daily 
issue of 68 books. The calendar year 
| of 1957 ended with a total issue of 
13,079 books. 

Interest in the library and library 
| materials is fostered by special pro- 
| grams designed to increase reading 
| ability and desire. Incentives are of- 
fered to students at various age and 
reading levels who successfully par- 
| ticipate in organized reading. pro- 
| grams. Every effort is made to pro- 





| 
| 
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The School Library at St. Charles is well 
lighted and adequately furnished. 


vide materials that are constructive 
and tend to complement the reading 
and interest level of the student body. 

General program objectives, how- 
ever, are guiding principles in the 
selection of materials. The tenets of 
bibliotherapy influence the selection 
and purchase of materials but are 
not considered applicable as limita- 
tions to general circulation. Attempts 
are made to provide materials that 
will fulfill informational, recreational, 
and reference requirements for a wide 
variety of needs, age levels, mental 
abilities, and interests and that will 
provide wholesome ideas and ideals 
which can have a positive influence in 
the formation of personal attitudes 
and values. 








The Stateville Prison Library 


JOSEPH E. RAGEN 
Warden, Illinois State Penitentiary 
Joliet } 


HE STATEVILLE LIBRARY, which 

consists of a main library and 
six branch libraries—one located in 
each of the five cellhouses and one 
at the farm dormitory—provides a 
total of approximately seventeen 
thousand fiction and nonfiction books 
for the use and pleasure of the in- 
mates. 

The main library is supervised by a 
trained employee, and several in- 
mates are assigned to assist him in 
the classifying and cataloging of 
books. The standard Dewey Decimal 
system and the Cutter author system 
are used in classification. 

Books being returned to the main 
library are carefully checked for 
damage and wear. Approximately 
three hundred books are rebound at 
the bookbindery each month. Such 
magazines as the National Geo- 
graphic, Life, Time, Newsweek, Pop- 
ular Mechanics, and other popular 
magazines are bound into volumes, 
and these magazines—dating back as 
far as 1920—are still in demand. 

Periodically all the books are 
called in to the main library for in- 
ventory, and at this time they are 
checked to be sure that all are prop- 
erly classified and in good condition. 
Books beyond repair are condemned, 
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library 
the hea 
materia 
Such 
day Re 
reviews 
Tribune 
| latest t 
received 
and a record is maintained on all re- yo 
pairing and condemning of books, If beskes 
necessary, new catalogs, or supple- | emeed 
ments to the catalogs, are made to | Many c 
keep them up to date. doused 
Library books are charged directly cellhous 
to the individual to whom they are hdr x 
issued. Each book issued bears a due ! domes 
date stamped inside its front cover, ) pi, 
and it must be returned to the li- monthl; 
brary on or before that date. The in- | Every 
mate to whom a book is charged is | quest c 
held responsible for its condition | gion 
while in his possession. | graphic 
Every year, books are exchanged Most 
between the cellhouse and dormitory of two 
libraries so that inmates may have | aries, a1 
access to all the books available. The | upon. re 
main library issues a new catalog wecks 
to each of the branch libraries at this 
time. This system of rotating makes 
it possible to purchase a wider variety 
of books and keeps the necessity of 
duplicating copies to a minimum. 
The choice and selection of the | 
books purchased is made by 24} 
trained librarian, who is given the | 
best available material from which to 
compile the quarterly requisition. 
A substantial appropriation makes it 
possible for the library to purchase 
new books each quarter, and these, 
along with donated books, keep tht 


immedis 
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library up to date and help to satisfy 
| the heavy demand for good reading 

material. 

_ §uch book reviews as the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, the book 
reviews of the New York Times and 

} Tribune, current booklists, and all the 

| Jatest book publishers’ catalogs are 
received periodically by the library. 

Many of the libraries throughout the 
all re- state of Illinois contribute discarded 
ks. If | books which are put into use after 
upple: | censorship, classification, and repair. 
ide to | Many of the popular magazines, pur- 
. chased for distribution to the five 
rectly | cellhouses, are issued to inmates at 
-y 2f€ | their request; these include maga- 
a due | zines such as The Reader’s Digest, of 
Cover, } which 250 copies are purchased 
he bs monthly. 
he in- | Every inmate is permitted three re- 
ged | quest cards—a fiction card, a non- 
dition | fiction card, and a National Geo- 
graphic card. 

: Most books are issued for a period 

mitory | of two weeks. Textbooks, diction- 

! have | aries, and religious books are issued 

The | upon request for a period of eight 

satalog | weeks and may be renewed at the 

at this | end of that time. 

The main library serves the pa- 
tients in the hospital and detention 
hospital regularly, and patients in the 
contagious wards are given a choice 
| of reading material which is destroyed 
immediately after they have finished 
with it. 

Approximately four-thousand non- 
fiction books are read by the inmates 
each month. These books are de- 
livered to the cellhouses from the 
main library once a week, and the 
inmates may make their selections. 
In the case of textbook requests, they 
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are permitted to retain them until 
their need of them has been satisfied. 
Twenty-five nonfiction catalogs are 
issued to each of the six branch li- 
braries each year and the supplement 
catalogs are made every six months. 

During the past year, the cell- 
house and dormitory libraries circu- 
lated 158,000 fiction books from their 
six branches, averaging better than 
13,000 books per month, or six books 
per inmate each month. 

It is interesting to note the popular 
taste in reading material. The de- 
mand for nonfiction books runs to 
biography, current events, travel, and 
semitechnical, in that order; and in 
fiction, preference is shown first for 
western, then mystery and historical 
and adventure novels. 

The Honor Farm Dormitory, which 
is outside the walls of the institution, 
has its own branch library. The 
Diagnostic Depot, where all new in- 
mates are received and held during 
classification prior to transfer to one 
of the state prisons, has a branch li- 
brary which is serviced from the Old 
Prison at Joliet. 

The Old Prison library system op- 
erates along the same system as the 
Stateville Branch, and because it is 
a much smaller prison and more 
compact, it is necessary to have only 
one main library which services the 
two cellhouses, dormitory, and hos- 
pital. The average monthly circula- 
tion for the past year was 3,320 books 
for both fiction and nonfiction, and 
the total circulation for both prisons 
last year reached a total of 227,512 
books. 

All requests for fiction books are 
filled by the cellhouse librarians, and 
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requests for nonfiction books are filled 
at the main library. The cellhouse 
librarian picks up whatever nonfiction 
books have been requested from the 
main library and at the same time 
returns the books that are due. A 
record is kept of every book issued 
to and returned from the inmate. 

Below is shown a sample of the 
Nonfiction Card. This card is fur- 
nished each inmate, who is given a 
catalog listing the classification of 
books and instructed to note carefully 
how to refer to it and fill his card out 
correctly. The book numbers are to 
be written clearly in the order in 
which they appear in the catalog. 
Each request card must have at least 
fifty selections written in by the in- 
mate. 





Reg. No.......Cell No.....Cellhouse.... 


LIBRARY REQUEST CARD 
NON-FICTION 








CLASS BOOK CLASS BOOK 
NO. NO. NO. NO. 
070 H64 590 W4G 
028 V246 741.5 F885 
100 S616 808.83 W812 
150 B83 923.1 C2A 
209 A649 | 940.545 T869S 
220.7 G65B 

301.54 M647P 

387.2 D18S 

424 R685 

491.7 S471N 

500 H945P 

Note: The first book requested is 


070 H64. This is the class and book 
number for the Human Side of the 
News by Edwin C. Hill. Farther 
down is a book request with the 
number 209 A649. This is the class 
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and book number for the book, An 
Outline of Religion by E. R. Appleton. 

The inmates are instructed to be 
sure to list the volume number when 
requesting any book of a “set” or of | 
a “series.” The inmates are also in- 
structed to fill their book-request 
cards in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the catalog, and that every 
request card contain at least fifty 
selections. 

Should an inmate overlook the date 
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on which the book issued him is to ; those wh 
be returned, the librarian, after con- long age 
sulting the records each week, finds must sta 
that the book is overdue, and the in- In tha 
mate receives an “Over-Due’” notice and par 
by the librarian who picks up rl lain’s D 
book when serving the notice. chapel w 
SAMPLE: | of the ad 

gl Soe) Ee 
BOOK NUMBER oe ¥ 
distribut 

TITLE 
’ to anyon 

INMATE’S ASSIGNMENT 
é were ma 
INMATE’S NUMBER cae 
containir 
Sa ee name. 

There are many books by various} About 


authors for each classification of non-| t0 its p 
fiction books. Sample classifications | building, 
are general works, library economy, | W4S prov 
general encyclopedias, journalism, ) quired 
etc. about tw 

It is not possible to estimate too} During 
highly the true value of a good li-| the libra 
brary in an institution of this type.| Mate wi 
Good books are good companions—| under th 
they entertain, educate, or help to} Protestar 
pass the time of day, whatever the} systemat 
case may be. They are a vital part} its oper 
of the modern theory of penology and} duties, a 
rehabilitation. quired t! 
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The Walled Library 


ROSS V. RANDOLPH 


Warden, Illinois State Penitentiary 
Menard 


} 


HE EARLY history of our library— 
; establishment, maintenance, 
and functions—is not recorded, and 
’ those who could relate the story have 
long ago passed on. Therefore, we 
must start with the year 1915. 
In that year, the library was part 
and parcel of the Protestant Chap- 
| lain’s Department. His office and 
chapel were situated on the top floor 
| of the administration building. There 


___| were about five hundred volumes, 


| fiction and nonfiction, which were 


distributed at night by two inmates 


to anyone requesting them. Selections 


arious 
f non- 
ations 
nomy, 
alism, 


te too 
od li- 





were made from a handwritten list 
containing the book title and author’s 
name. 

About 1920, our library was moved 
to its present location, the school 
| building, where additional shelving 
was provided to accommodate newly 
acquired stock. By 1930 there were 
about twenty-seven hundred volumes. 

During the years 1928 through 1930 
the library was managed by an in- 
mate with prior library experience 
under the nominal supervision of the 
Protestant Chaplain. Thus, the first 
systematic, businesslike approach to 
its operation was instituted. His 
duties, assisted by two inmates, re- 
quired that he keep records of all 
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books issued, catalog new books, and 
make repairs. All books were covered 
with heavy paper to reduce wear and 
tear. The personnel collected and 
delivered twice weekly. Each Monday 
and Friday at 6:30 A. M., approxi- 
mately two hundred books were 
gathered from each of the North and 
South Cell Houses (the East Cell 
House did not then exist) and, after 
being processed, about the same num- 
ber of books were delivered on the 
same day. One fiction and one nonfic- 
tion were issued to a reader, but pre- 
viously issued books had to be 
returned before others could be ob- 
tained. The borrower was held re- 
sponsible for damage to books and 
this policy has remained in force. 

As time passed, there were other 
Protestant Chaplains; inmate library 
personnel fluctuated; and seemingly, 
the operation of the department re- 
mained more or less static. 

In early 1946, a life termer was as- 
signed to the library who displayed a 
profound interest in the department. 
The office of the Protestant Chaplain 
was located in the new chapel build- 
ing at the far end of the prison and 
the administration of the library was 
pretty much left up to the “lifer.” 
A number of changes were made for 
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several reasons —the stock had in- 
creased, many books could not be ac- 
counted for, and the catalogs were 
incomplete. 

First, all books were recataloged. 
Fiction books were cataloged under 
an inexhaustible auxiliary addition to 
the Cutter system, permitting the as- 
signing of personal catalog numbers 
to each author. Nonfiction books were 
arranged under a combination of the 
above revised Cutter system and 
Dewey Decimal system. 

Second, shelves were rearranged to 
allow better lighting and freer access. 
Third, additional and longer shelves 
were installed to greatly increase fa- 
cilities for more books. 

The library made steady improve- 
ment and as new books were acquired, 
supplements were added to the cata- 
logs pending issuance of new ones. 

In the riots of October and Novem- 
ber, 1952, which were confined to the 
East Cell House and Psychiatric Di- 
vision, hundreds of library and school 
books on loan at the time were either 
completely destroyed or damaged be- 
yond repair. This, of course, was a 
severe loss not only to the library but 
to the inmate body as a whole, espe- 
cially to the many hundreds who did 
not take part in the disorder. 


Upon my transfer as Warden of 
the Pontiac Branch to Warden of 
the Menard Branch by Governor 
William G. Stratton in February, 
1953, I found a multitude of pressing 
problems, principally disciplinary and 
administrative, requiring my atten- 
tion for an extended period. However, 
I somehow found time within the first 
few months to examine and appraise 
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the potential of the educational and } inmates 
library departments. The Academic | we both 
School, shuttered during the riot, was ties and 
not even holding classes. Vocational | of mank 
training was only a yearning in the than a 
minds of certain inmates. The library | and not 
was functioning under the manage- ) gram of 
ment of our lifer librarian and, with | inaugura 
limitations, doing fairly well. increase 

At my request, a list of all books Were 
lost in the riots together with a com. the entir 
plete report of all books on hand were tent, anc 
supplied. The lost books were charged ) to be of 
off and a plan set up to restock some | and dis 
of them. This did not appear too compilec 
promising for the immediate future an incre 
inasmuch as there was no appropria- matter v 
tion for library purchases and any | Brancl 
funds for such purpose must accrue; the East 
from the Inmate Benefit Fund. By/ also in tl 
late fall of 1953, conditions in gen-| stocked \ 
eral had improved to the point where! sand ficti 
I was able to accept more invitations, librarian 
as speaker before various onal being sel 
tions, luncheon clubs, etc. Whenever | direction 
the opportunity permitted, I’d let it} Educatio 
be known that we were in need of} afe requ 
and would appreciate book donations. | brary by 
The generous response of our friends} Many 
was very gratifying. | personal 

In 1955, L. L. Hines was appointed | and inqu 
as our Superintendent of Education } taker 
and in March, 1956, arrangements| library pp: 
were made for the Educational De-| Md not r 
partment to take over the operation| ” three | 
of the library where I felt it right-|°™ the 
fully belonged. Results, reflected in _ 
growth, popularity and efficient man- ch, af 
agement have been very satisfactory. needs. T 


for sugge 

I was not satisfied with the number views. Vi 
of inmates found to be nonlibrary) + — 
users and suggested to Mr. Hines that were anxi 
steps be taken to awaken among thes cell study 
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al and } inmates the desire to do more reading. 
demic | We both agreed that of all commodi- 
it, Was | ties and things useful at the disposal 
tional | of mankind, nothing is less valuable 
in the than a book reposing upon a shelf 
ibrary | and not being read. Therefore, a pro- 
anage- ) gram of persuasion and “selling” was 
» With | inaugurated, which has resulted in an 
increase of members. 
books We recognized the need to evaluate 
.com- the entire stock as to condition, con- 
d were | tent, and desirability. Some deemed 
1arged ) to be of dubious value were culled 
-some | and discarded. New catalogs were 
ar too compiled and placed in each cell and 
future| an increase in demand for reading 
opria- matter was noted. 
d any| Branch libraries were established in 
accrue | the East and South Cell Houses and 
d. By/ also in the Psychiatric Division, each 
1 gen- | stocked with approximately one thou- 
where | sand fiction books. A full-time inmate 
ations | librarian is in charge of each branch, 
aniza- | being selected and trained under the 
enever| direction of the Superintendent of 
Jet it} Education. Nonfiction and textbooks 
eed of| afe requisitioned from the main li- 
ations. | brary by the cell-house librarians. 
riends| Many inmates were called for 
| personal interviews with Mr. Hines 
ointed and inquiry made as to why they had 
} not taken greater advantage of their 
| library privileges. In some cases, men 
had not requested a book for over two 
| oF three years. Various reasons were 
given therefor and the inmates were 
requested to make use of the library, 
_) Which, after all, is here to serve their 
needs. Too, the inmates were asked 
for suggestions and to present their 
‘eal views. We found that some inmates 
not enrolled in the Academic School 
were anxious to have school books for 
cell study. Accordingly, modern text- 
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books for grammar school and some 
high school and college materials have 
been added and put at the disposal of 
anyone requesting them. This proved 
feasible. 

It had never been the practice to 
call an inmate to the library from his 
assignment so that interest could be 
stimulated or to afford the privilege 
to browse around and visually ac- 
quaint himself with the many vol- 
umes on hand. We instituted this 
policy of personal contact, to honor 
written requests which can be placed 
in a special depository in each cell 
house, and it has met with apprecia- 
tive acceptance. 

Any given request may indicate an 
inmate’s wish for library books, school 
books, aid in mapping out a reading 
course or advice and assistance with 
regard to his education or enrolling 
for a course with Illinois State Li- 
brary, and he will be called at the 
earliest convenient date. Usually, the 
matter is quickly resolved. Where 
assistance cannot be_ extended 
promptly, notice will be served upon 
the inmate when assistance can be 
rendered. There are large reference 
books and encyclopedias which, be- 
cause of size, value and scarcity, can- 
not be removed from the library 
premises, but any inmate is free to 
bring along his papers on a subject 
and spend several hours in a special 
section set aside for this purpose. 

Perhaps there is need for extensive 
research on the part of Mr. Hines or 
an inmate assistant for special ma- 
terial such as suitable pictures to use 
as models in the Art Department and 
other sections. Then, also, special 
material is sought out as background 
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for essays, short stories, poems, au- 
thors, titles of novels and diverse 
other needed information, and usually 
it is possible to furnish these from our 
library. 

We are proud to state that within 
the past five years our library has 
experienced steady growth. Its fa- 
cilities and services to the institution 
have been recognized and made use 
of. Due to the many new projects 
established during the past few years 
under the titles of Occupational and 
Industrial Therapy, necessitating 
heavy maintenance expenditure from 
the Inmate Benefit Fund, our library 
has endeavored to share the responsi- 
bility in keeping the combined costs 
at a low level, to insure success and 
continuation of such inspiring and 
beneficial therapy. 

More and more, as our over-all pro- 
gram and aims have been made 
known to our friends throughout 
southern and central Illinois, we 
have been and are continuing to 
be enriched by their splendid spirit 
of co-operation and valuable contri- 
butions. Many hundreds of needed 
volumes have come from individuals, 
grade and high schools, Southern 
Illinois University, Illinois State Li- 
brary, and city libraries. Inmates, 
receiving books through purchase 
from outside sources, frequently do- 
nate their books after a reasonable 
time. 

In January, 1958, Southern Illinois 
University donated several hundred 
technical books, many of them in the 
medical field. These were allocated to 
the general hospital where they are 
being used under the direction of our 
prison physician. 
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During the latter part of 1957, oy 
library was awarded a gift of five | 
hundred volumes of hardback Read. | 
er’s Digest, usually consisting of five | 
or more selections of stories preyj- 
ously appearing in the regular Digest, 
We have allotted two hundred vol. | 
umes to the school and library in the| 
Psychiatric Division and the tre. 
mainder to inmates in the general 
division through our Cell House 
branch libraries. 

The reading interests of inmates in» 
this institution vary considerably 
from time to time, but we like to 
believe that reader’s preference is! 
reflected in about the same ratio as 
in the average community. Our rec-| 
ords show that of an average of four/ 
thousand fiction books issued during 
a given month, only one per cent were) 
western novels. Forty per cent were’ 
romance, twenty-nine per cent ad- 
venture, twenty-one per cent mystery, | 
and the remaining nine per md 
sports and humor novels. During the 
following month, of five thousand) 
fiction books issued to the same group | 
of inmates, seven per cent were west- 
ern, twenty-two per cent romance, 
forty-three per cent adventure) 
twenty-six per cent humor and two 
per cent sports novels. Several cross- 
section investigations have been made 
at Menard as to books read during 
the past year and each time a poll 
was taken the reading interests weft 
as diversified as these figures indicate. 

The South Cell House library issues 
an average of three thousand fiction 
and two hundred nonfiction books 
monthly, while the East Cell House 
library distributes an average of 
forty-five hundred fiction and si 
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hundred nonfiction monthly. Al- 
though we have no actual record of 
withdrawals in the Psychiatric Divi- 
sion, our conservative estimate would 
be about the same figures shown for 
the South Cell House. 

We would be remiss if we failed to 
especially commend the Illinois State 
Library, and particularly Grace Mur- 
ray, for their unstinted co-operation 
in extending State Library facilities 
to the inmates of this institution and 
valuable donations to our library. 
The State Library has made available 
to us over 190 specific courses, all 
extremely interesting subjects. Appli- 
cations for courses are processed 
through Mr. Hines and supplied to 
any inmate giving satisfactory evi- 
dence of responsibility and careful 
handling of the books. These courses 
are gaining in popularity. The stu- 
dent is permitted to retain the book 
for one month and then return it to 
the State Library with his written 
summary (in case he wishes to receive 
the diploma), and then other books 
are forwarded. The diploma is espe- 
cially prized, being of generous size, 
imposing, and bearing the seal and 
signature of the Secretary of State. 
We now have over two hundred stu- 
dents enrolled in these courses. 

It is interesting to observe the wide 
and specialized selections of reading 
courses. Some courses are not com- 
pleted for diverse reasons—interest 
wanes when the course becomes too 
complex, lack of time to finish a book 
before returning it, illness, etc. 

Too, our many friends at the 
Southern Illinois University cannot 
be adequately praised for active as- 
sistance in numerous instances. We 
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are mindful of the establishment of 
the Great Books course in the fall of 
1957, the response and appreciation of 
the inmates therefor, together with 
the periodic group discussions held at 
Menard and presided over by Dr. 
Paul Hunsinger and R. J. Morgan. 

No single program has created a 
larger number of allied interests here 
than the Great Books program. In- 
mates not in the course have talked 
with those who are in it. This has 
caused many to be added to the class 
roll, and significantly, created a much 
increased interest in good literature, 
particularly in philosophy, history, 
and biography. Requests for such 
works of nonfiction have increased 
markedly since Great Books began, 
and the evidence indicates that it is 
a direct result of Great Books. 

Such a galvanic effect on the in- 
terest in self-education is as much 
due to the interest and steadfastness 
of Dr. Hunsinger and Mr. Morgan as 
to the Great Books per se. Their 
coming every other week is antici- 
pated with pleasure and keen interest. 
While the Great Books are a door 
into a new world for those in the 
course, the interested, kind personali- 
ties from Southern Illinois University 
are the polished bearings on which 
the hinges of the door turn to open. 

The question has been raised—‘“Is 
the prison library used solely for 
entertainment or is it the center of 
educational programs?” To one read- 
er, not seeking knowledge but desirous 
of engaging in light reading of humor 
novels, etc., we can say his reading is 
for one purpose — entertainment. 
Other inmates, making serious effort 
to “find themselves,” so to speak, do 
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seek out nonfiction, probably biogra- 
phies, etc. There are some who pursue 
a specific avenue of reading and study 
to increase general knowledge, or in a 
certain field. Too, there are some 
who read both fiction and nonfiction 
with no particular aim in mind but 
to pass away the time. We at Menard 
do have hope; and, indeed, our grad- 
ual aim is to strive to make the 
library more interrelated to and with 
the educational programs. This, we 
realize, will take further time and 
should be implemented by the serv- 
ices of a professional librarian, con- 
sidering the need thereof and to also 
permit the superintendent of educa- 
tion more time for his other duties. 
And so, regarding the reason for a 
library, we are reminded that the late 
H. L. Mencken, in one of his more 
ebullient moods, asked — “Why do 
people bother to read books?” We do 
not recall the answers but about this 
time, purely a coincidence, Dr. Adler 
of the University of Chicago wrote a 
book entitled—“How to read a book.” 
It is our considered opinion that 
the institution could not afford to be 
without its library. There is some 
value in any book unless it is inimical 
to good order and decency, subversive, 
or directed to negative thinking, none 
of which are available at Menard. 
Not too long ago, our library made 
a cross-section inquiry of inmates 
with the question, “What is the na- 
ture of your reading?” We submit a 
few replies: (A.) “I prefer fiction and 
historical novels in particular.” (B.) 
“I appreciate adventure stories or 
serious fiction. J read not just for 
entertainment, but to develop my 
mental abilities and like books that 
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have some intrinsic value.” (C.) “] 
read for general knowledge and un- 
derstanding and enjoy both fact and 
fiction.” (D.) “My preference is for 
factual reading. Once, I read only for 
escape—nothing but fiction. Now, I 
read for self-improvement, primarily 
histories and biographies.” (E.) “I 
like fiction—it is more stimulating 
and I do not know what will happen 
next.” (F.) “I prefer fact for the 
reason that my past life has had no 
anchor. 


and build a healthy perspective.” 
(G.) “I read both fact and fiction but | 
more of the former. I am determined 
to leave here with more knowledge | 
than I had when admitted—which 
was not much.” 

If ability to learn, ability to read, | 
mean anything, then the period of | 
confinement in an institution presents | 
not only a positive challenge but a 
distinct opportunity to do all within 
our resources in inculcating the desire 
to read for information and enjoy- 
ment. In the last report of the Chi-| 
cago Library Association, it was! 
shown that only ten per cent of the 
population ever visit one of the many 
libraries located in each section of the 
city. But in prison, men have more 
time on their hands, and in sheef 
boredom, men will read almost any- 
thing. The ones who do not, in the 
minority to be sure, are usually po 
tential mental or behavior problems. 
How much more practical the 
the interests to be stimulated and the 
benefits to be derived if they caf 
select books with special meaning and 
value to them. Many will need a 
sistance in this wise and our Libraty 
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Department makes serious effort to 
render guidance. It is not enough to 
supply a mimeographed catalog of 
titles to select from. 

I have made it a practice over the 
years to visit unannounced and with- 
out escort the various departments of 
the institution, both night and day. 
In 1953 and 1954, while making fre- 
quent night tours of the cell-house 
galleries, I would notice with dismay 
that too many men were either stand- 
ing or sitting by the cell door gazing 
upon a blank wall. Others would be 
reclining upon their bunks staring at 
the ceiling. A certain portion would 
be walking the floor like caged ani- 
mals. Still others would be engaged 
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in senseless banter with a next door 
neighbor. Obviously, all were wasting 
time and posing a potential threat for 
the future as any experienced prison 
administrator will agree. 

We are convinced that emphasis 
upon our library and educational de- 
partments have paid dividends, for 
now anyone can-.walk into a cell 
house, take any gallery at random 
and find the majority of the inmates 
reading, engaged in cell-study courses, 
or listening to the radio. This, if for 
no other reason, persuades the Ward- 
en and custodial force to affirm that 
the two aforementioned departments 
of the institution are ably proving 
their value. 
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Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home 


CLAUDE J. KENT 


Superintendent 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Quincy 


HE LIBRARY at the Illinois Sol- 

diers’ and Sailors’ Home in 
Quincy has been an integral part of 
the institution for many years. The 
Home itself was opened in March, 
1887, for the reception of men who 
had served in the armed forces of 
their country. Women were first ad- 
mitted to the Home in 1908. In 1900 
the first Lippincott Hall had been 
built as a social, recreation, and re- 
ligious center for the members. This 
building was unusual in that it was 
built entirely without state appropri- 
ation, but from money received from 
the Home store and from members’ 
contributions. As there were so many 
activities in this building, there was 
no space for a library and its services. 
This first Lippincott Hall has since 
burned down and been replaced by 
a modern recreation ceater. 

The building which now houses the 
library was completed in May, 1906, 
at a cost of $15,348, of which about 
$11,000 was supplied by profits from 
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the Home store. The library occupies 
part of the first floor so it is very 
convenient for the members, even for 
those who have infirmities deterring 
them from going up numerous stairs. 
There is an attractive reading room 
painted in bright colors and supplied 
with pleasant furniture and drapes. 
The redecorating and refurnishing of 
the library was accomplished through 
the efforts and donations of the local 
American Legion Auxiliary. Large 
open stacks are in an adjacent room 
and there is also a small office for 
staff use. The whole atmosphere is 
pleasant and bright, making the li- 
brary a cheerful place. 

The unit is staffed by a full-time 
library assistant who is helped by two 
members of the Home on a part-time 
basis. The library is open each week- 
day from 8 to 12 and 1 to 4:30, and 
on Saturday mornings. The library 
staff takes a book cart to the in- 
firmary and hospital located on the 
grounds, so that the men and women 
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there can also have the services of the 
library. At this time the workers 
often spend a few minutes with each 
person trying to find some book or 
magazine that will interest him. 

In the library, as of December, 
1957, there were about 3,550 cataloged 
fiction books and about 1,755 refer- 
ence books. A twenty-two volume set 
of Colliers’ Encyclopedia was recently 
purchased for the library in addition 
to the regular allotment for new 
books. Used books are donated by 
individuals and organizations. 

Since a great many members have 
spent part of their lives in exciting 
and faraway places, books of adven- 
ture are great favorites. Of course 
westerns and detective stories are 
ever-popular. In addition some read- 
ers are interested in the best sellers 
and in classics. In the reference col- 
lection there are a great many books 
of historical significance, which have 
been collected over the years. Some 
of these are priceless, since they give 
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a good picture of life one hundred or 
more years ago and they could not be 
replaced. 


The sixteen daily papers are chosen | 


from key cities and towns from which 
the men and women come. Fifty-six 
magazine subscriptions include ad- 
venture, westerns, hobbies, fashion, 
and current events as well as the 
picture-type magazine. 

By the end of the day papers and 
magazines have been handled many 
times. In December 1,361 books were 
circulated and 999 periodicals. These 
figures do not include the people who 
looked at magazines, books, and 


newspapers in the library. Approxi- | 


mately 120 members come to the 
library every day. 

Library service is one aspect of the 
total recreational and social program; 
it fills a need of many of the members. 
It has been serving for fifty-five years 
and it is expected that it will bring 
pleasure to people for many more. 


Bibliography: Institutional Homes 


HOMES FOR THE AGED: STANDARDS 


Recommended State Action for the Aging; a summary of recommendations 
on problems of the aging as compiled from reports of state agencies, 
1956. Council of State Governments, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago. Pages 
38-9 list suggestions for library service. 


Standards of Care for Older People in Institutions; by the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging, National Social Welfare Assembly, 1953. Volume 
three, page 15, gives suggestions for activity programs, including library 
service; page 78 sets standards for the library. 
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Chicago State Hospital 
Patients’ Library 


MRS. JANET GALLAGHER 
Supervising Therapist 


READING ROOM FACILITIES 


HE LIBRARY in the Activities Cen- 

ter at Chicago State Hospital 
provides reading to patients a total of 
sixty-four hours, six days a week, and 
is staffed by institution residents and 
one employee. Current magazines, 
daily newspapers, religious pamphlets, 
and magnifying glasses (if needed) 
are available in addition to the large 
sections of fiction and nonfiction 
which may be loaned for two weeks. 
The Saturday and evening hours are 
especially convenient for industrial 
patients employed during the regular 


} work week, 


Warp UNITS 


A reserve library provides circula- 
tion for sixteen wards. Patient com- 
mittees from some of the treatment 
units provide rotation of books based 
on requests and interests of the ward 
residents. 


VisuAL Alps 


Discussion groups using visual aids 
have been programmed regularly in 
the library. The response to the at- 
mosphere, the slides, and the discus- 
sion leader has been gratifying. The 
library thus takes on special signifi- 
cance for many who are unable to 
read. Subject matter has included 
travel, science, art, and other allied 
subjects. 


BRAILLE 


The most accessible shelves in the 
library hold volumes of Braille, for 
among the daily visitors to the center 
are blind men and women, skilled 
and self-confident in moving about 
the center. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Chicago State Hospital has a large 
foreign-speaking population. For this 
group, a section includes works in 
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Russian, Spanish, French, German, 
Hebrew, Dutch, Polish, Greek, Swed- 
ish, and Portugese. Through courtesy 
of the publishers, monthly periodicals 
in German and Spanish have regular 
readers. 


Fripay EVENING Book ‘CLUB 


The evening book club is comprised 
of a small number of patients. The 
group of active participants rarely 
exceeds eight or ten persons. Of these 
people there are approximately five 
who attend regularly and form the 
core of the group. These people are 
avid readers and always have mate- 
rial to discuss. Quite often the ma- 
terial they wish to bring up is some- 
thing with which others are familiar. 
Thus there is an interchange of ideas 
on a common subject, although there 
never is an assignment for all to read. 
The material which the patients 
choose to discuss is wide in range of 
subject matter. Books relating to 
current events almost always are 
brought up and discussed. Patients 
seem to express their feelings quite 
freely and respect the opinions of 
others. 

The atmosphere of the meeting is 
very informal and casual. Most 
people attending either arrive on time 
or are early and are not ready to 
leave until it is past the established 
quitting time and there is another 
program in progress at the Recreation 
Hall. When they do leave, they seem 
to be happy because of their partici- 
pation in the group. This feeling is 
true of those few who rarely discuss 
but lend an attentive ear. 
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The sessions are correlated with 
those in the community, and patients 
discharged from the hospital have} 
an opportunity of joining a croup in| 
the community. 





GREAT Books Group 


In September, 1957, Chicago Stu 
Hospital organized a Great Books | 
discussion group, with the following 
objectives: (1) to provide patients 
with the opportunity of reading good | 
literature; (2) to allow them to 
verbalize and assert themselves and 
their own opinions; (3) to teach them 
how to discuss, without getting upset | 
or argumentative; (4) to teach them 
to respect other people’s opinions and! 
to realize that “there are two side 
to every story”; (5) to make them 
feel important, because their opinions! 
are listened to and respected. 

A total of twelve patients registered 
for the 1957-58 series of discussions. 
Approximately eight to ten attend 
regularly. The group meets each Mon. 
day night, unlike most other Great 
Books groups, which meet every two 
weeks. The hospital group spends two 
nights on each reading. The reading: 
most conducive to discussion art 
Antigone and Macbeth. Two Great 
Books leaders guide the discussion 
One activities-staff member partic 
pates as co-student, which help 
minimize a patient-staff type of re 
lationship, and places all members on 
one plane. The staff member al 
recruits new members and support 
the leaders whenever necessary. 

At the beginning of the sessions, : 
few patients were extremely reticet! 
about expressing themselves, appa 
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ently feeling that their personal 
opinions were of no value or interest 
to others. As the reticent patients are 
encouraged to express their own ideas, 
their lack of confidence seems to 
gradually dissipate. 

Some members of the group spend 
considerable time and thought on 


} each reading. They demonstrate abil- 


ity to express themselves before an 
audience and offer intelligent and 
worthwhile commentary. 
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In addition the patients are un- 
doubtedly benefited through the ex- 
posure to the independent opinions 
of great men, which not only opens 
up new avenues of thought, but gives 
an assurance concerning the validity 
of their own beliefs through the 
stimuli to discussion with others and 
through the social intercourse of 
friends with a common interest 
gathering around a table to exchange 
ideas. 











East Moline State Hospital Library 


MRS. RUTH KRUZAN 
Librarian 


HE LIBRARY facilities at the East 

Moline State Hospital are con- 
tinually expanding. We now have 
over seven thousand books on the 
shelves, with eighty-six current peri- 
odicals and seven daily papers in the 
general reading room. 

The medical library, which is adja- 
cent to the general library, receives 
thirty-nine professional periodicals; 
forty-two new books have been added 
during the last year. A special sec- 
tion is set aside for employees in 
training. At present we are having 
our medical magazines bound, and 
will have two hundred volumes of 
magazines when completed. Some of 
them will go back ten or twelve years. 

The general library plays a major 
part in the activity therapy. It is 
open on week days and on Saturday 
afternoons to both patients and em- 
ployees. Large numbers of patients 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
of browsing during their leisure time. 
On the shelves one finds everything 
from fiction (three thousand) to ref- 
erence. Mysteries and westerns are 


in the greatest demand, although 
many of the older patients enjoy 
biography and poetry, as well as 
books requiring more concentration. 

Each week, groups of patients, 
averaging twenty 


in number, are 
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brought to the library by the Recrea- 
tion and Occupational Therapy De- 
partments for one hour periods to 
read and to select books and maga- 
zines to take back to their wards. A 
bookmobile regularly visits wards for 
patients that are unable to visit the 
library. The volunteers assist with this 
project; their numbers permit them 
to spend time as needed with indi- 
vidual patients. Each ward receives 
one daily newspaper and fifteen wards 
receive two each. Jigsaw puzzles are 
loaned on patients’ book cards; the 
puzzles are also used in the library. 

Three hundred and sixty-two indi- 
vidual copies of current magazines 
are subscribed for. Each magazine is 
especially selected to fill a particular 
need as well as to give each ward a 
balanced selection of magazines, cov- 
ering subjects as diversified as world 
news, household hints, and sports. A 
large number of used magazines are 
also distributed. Used books and 
magazines are carefully culled before 
put into use. 

We have two bulletin boards. One 
is used for general information, bul- 
letins, and schedules of hospital ac- 
tivities, etc. The other board, being 
changed only once a month, is used 
for material of more prominent in- 
terest — featuring holidays, seasons, 
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and new books. 

Last year we acquired new book 
stacks for the general library — 276 
pook shelves and 66 magazine shelves. 
The rooms were redecorated and new 
light fixtures were installed two years 
ago. 

The personnel consists of one full- 
time librarian. Since the library is 
open forty-three hours a week, a rec- 
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reation aide is in charge on Saturdays. 
At this time the “Echo” staff meets 
at the library. During the week we 
are assisted by an average of three 
or four volunteers. We also have 
three and sometimes four patients 
whose work assignment is the library. 
The diversity of tasks offered has 
been found very therapeutic for a 
number of our patients. 












ARDO M. WROBEL 
Supervising Therapist 


INTRODUCTION 


HE FOLLOWING articles and pic- 

tures show that library service to 
patients at the Elgin State Hospital 
goes beyond “reading” service. 

Explained briefly, there are two 
patients’ libraries, as a part of the 
recreation section of the Activities 
Therapy Department, that serve more 
than six thousand neuropsychiatric 
patients at the Elgin State Hospital. 
The medical library serves the profes- 
sional staff. One of the patient librar- 
ies provides service to approximately 
eleven hundred veteran patients. 
Many books in our libraries are do- 
nated to the hospital for the patients 
by various local civic groups and in- 
dividual donors. 

We have just recently initiated a li- 
brary program where closed ward pa- 
tients are brought to the library in 
groups of between thirty and forty 
patients. These groups are regularly 
scheduled on a weekly basis and the 
individual patient can check out a 
book and take it to the ward with 
him. These patients are in the library 
about an hour and can read, browse, 
and see the latest popular magazines. 

It is, of course, physically impos- 
sible to bring all patients to the li- 


Elgin State Hospital 
Activities Therapy Department | 
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brary; we are, therefore, increasing | 
our present program of “extended” 
library service to patients. If the pa- | 
tient cannot come to the library, we | 
want to bring library service to him. 

In co-operation with volunteer serv- 
ices, volunteers from the community | 
will be enrolled as library assistants. 
Four or five wards will be visited by 
two volunteers each week. Two vol- 
unteers will form a team, and event- 
ually we hope to have enough teams 
to serve all closed wards that do not | 
come to the library on a scheduled 
basis. The purpose, of course, is to 
provide the patients with an oppor- 
tunity to check out a book and keep 
it with them for one week. The pa- 
tient will have an opportunity to re- | 
new the book loan because the same | 
team of volunteer assistants will visit 
the same wards each week at the same 
time. : 

In the three pictures included, we | 
illustrate what our libraries are doing 
as extra services to patients. We have 
selected three services, one from each 
library. 





PATIENTS REHABILITATION Counc 


The veterans’ library sponsors and 
assists the Patients Rehabilitation 
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Council. They meet once a week and 
are almost completely self-governing. 
Their purpose is to help themselves 
and other patients by discussing their 
problems. The chairman of this group 
is elected by the patients, and meet- 
ings afte conducted according to 
parliamentary procedure. Minutes of 
each meeting are kept by a recording 
secretary — their records show they 
have had seventy-eight meetings to 
date. The librarian is the hostess and 
she makes it a point to know each 
patient personally, to introduce new 
patients, and to act as an advisor at 
the meetings. The psychology depart- 
ment has one psychologist present at 
all meetings. He has no position of 
authority within this group, but acts 
as a member. He may make com- 
ments, but does not attempt to sway 
the group or to advise them except to 
refer them to other departments or to 
their doctors. His comments are 
usually of an interpretive nature. 
Individual members arrange in ad- 
vance for their “case” to be discussed 
at a certain meeting. At that meeting, 
the patient may want to start by 
commenting on his home life or prob- 





Patients’ Rehabilitation Council 
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lems involving his job or why he was 
brought to the hospital. He will dis- 
cuss his case as he sees it, then the 
other members may ask questions 
and make comments as they see it. 

A group such as this is dedicated 
to helping each other. They listen to 
the patient making his presentation. 
‘the chairman then asks for com- 
ments or questions, and there may be 
discussions of almost any phase of the 
patient’s life, such as how he gets 
along in the ward, how he feels about 
his visitors, his family, his children, 
his job, and the hospital. 

Very often the patient making his 
presentation wants the group to ad- 
vise him. For instance, he might want 
the Patients Rehabilitation Council 
to determine whether they think he 
is ready for release, a pass, or a 
privilege card. This request is then 
voted on by the members, and a two- 
thirds majority is necessary to carry 
a recommendation of the Rehabilita- 
tion Council. If a recommendation is 
made by the group, then the psy- 
chologist is asked to refer this matter 
to the patient’s doctor. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN IN LIBRARY 


The Elgin State Hospital has be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen patients 
who are of school age and are attend- 
ing school. Age range is from five to 
seventeen. They are enrolled in a 
hospital school that continues their 
education and is designed to work 
hand in hand with each patient’s 
doctor. Every effort is made to pro- 
vide these children with a balanced 
academic and activities program that 
will best serve their needs and assist 
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the doctor in treating them as pa- 
tients. These children are here for 
psychiatric evaluation and treatment, 
and occasionally they may be too 
disturbed to go to school. 

As a part of their activities pro- 
gram, these children go to the library 
regularly once a week. Here they 
have an opportunity to develop good 
library habits. They can read, look 
at magazines, learn to check out 
books, or take part in the project 
shown in the picture. 

As a class project, these children 
have prepared a display (see photo) 
for the library. It stays in the library 
and they change it according to the 
seasons and holidays of the year. Each 
time they visit the library, they bring 
along some art work that they have 
been working on in school. This pro- 
vides an outlet for their work and it is 
a source of pride to see their own 
work displayed for others. 

This project is one of several activi- 
ties the children take part in at the 
hospital. Their teachers not only 
teach and help them play, they take 
a real motherly interest in these pa- 
tients. By going to school together, 





School Children in the Library 
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they also learn to do things together, 
to get along with other patients, and 
to share their interests. 

Almost every day you can see the 


a deep interest in each as an individ- 
ual and as a patient. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The medical library provides in- 
direct service to the patients by keep- 
ing the professional staff informed in 
all areas of medical literature, as 
well as providing resource material 
for other departments such as occu- 
pational therapy, recreation, manage- 
ment, personnel, and research. 

In the illustration we see three pa- 
tients who have been prescribed work 
in the medical library by their doctor 
—to assist in the shelving of books, 
typing, and the many other tasks that 
help provide good library service. In 
addition, the patients deliver medical 
journals, books, and articles to the 
professional staff for review. 

This kind of prescription for pa- 
tients is called industrial therapy. 
Here the patient has an opportunity 
to learn new skills, meet many other 
people, work in pleasant surround- 


ings, and develop initiative. This isa 
by-product of library service, but it 


is an important part of the patients’ 
treatment program. 
Industrialization of patients is not 
new, but the medical prescribing of 
the patient into job-like tasks where 
the doctor can observe the patient’s 
behavior, his or her adjustment and 
ability, is becoming more and more 
important as an ancillary service to 
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the treatment of patients. In indus- 
trial assignments such as the one 
shown in this picture, the doctor de- 
termines whether such an assignment 
might be of therapeutic benefit to the 
patient. The industrial therapist con- 
sults with the patient, the doctor, and 
the job supervisor. After all the de- 
tails are worked out, the patient 
begins his or her assignment. The 
patient may or may not develop 
good work habits, but he meets new 
people, learns new skills, or relearns 
old skills. 

The doctor may consider it impor- 
tant to know whether the patient 
reports on time or whether he or she 
feels a sense of responsibility toward 
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the assignment. Therapeutic indus- 
trialization of patients is becoming 
more and more effective as a treat- 
ment tool. 





Medical Library 








Peoria State Hospital Libraries 


ANNETTE FREIBERGER 
Librarian 


HE PATIENTS’ LIBRARY at Peoria 
State Hospital had its beginning 

in an office of the administration 
building, where a few books had ac- 
cumulated and were loaned to em- 
ployees and patients. In 1950 a part 
of the occupational therapy quarters 
were partitioned to form a patients’ 
library and an employee was assigned 
to serve as librarian. By 1952 the 
book collection had increased to ap- 
proximately three thousand volumes 
as a result of several book drives in 
the state. No attempt was made to 
follow established library practices in 
selecting and organizing this material, 
except in the most superficial manner. 
Within the past few years we have 
sought to fulfill the objectives of the 
American Library Association in re- 
gard to hospital libraries: “It is the 
objective of the patients’ library to 
furnish recreational and additional 
educational reading materials for all 
patients, with the purpose of con- 
tributing to their recovery and 
welfare. . . It shares with other de- 
partments of the hospital the respon- 
sibility of social adjustment and 
vocational education of the patient.” 
In order to carry out these ob- 
jectives it is mecessary to create an 
atmosphere in which the patient feels 
free to participate in library activi- 


ties. Because bulletin board displays 
stimulated an interest in art, an op- 
portunity for patients to express 
themselves creatively through paint- 


ing and drawing was provided. Back. | 


ground music, exhibits of patienty 
work, and discussions on art history 
help to establish a positive atmos- 
phere, influencing even those patients 
not interested in art. A music listen- 
ing period is scheduled three after- 
noons a week, when music is selected 
on the basis of individual preference. 
If no special requests are made, uni- 
versally appealing classics, semi- 
classics, and popular recordings are 
played. 

Today the patients’ library serve 
from seventy to one hundred patients 


each day in addition to those served! 


in wards. In order that patients 
working on industrial assignment 
during the week may also use the 
library, it is opened on Saturdays. 
Our book collection now approaches 
five thousand volumes, including 4 
large up-to-date fiction section and 
a newly formed children’s section. We 
are planning to use our recently & 
tablished book fund to improve ou 
nonfiction section. The patients afe 
especially pleased that we subscrib 
to thirty-one magazines and eight 
newspapers. They particularly enjoy 
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comparing accounts found in our 
cross-country selection of newspapers. 

In a room adjoining the patients’ 
library, a new staff library is being 
organized. The nucleus of the staff- 
library collection originally belonged 
to Anthony Zeller, first superintend- 
ent of the hospital. Although many 
of the new books intended to replace 
out-moded volumes have not been 
purchased, the library provides a 
central location where the latest 
medical journals are available. 

The library staff consists of only 
one person, but assistance is received 
through the volunteer service pro- 
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gram and from patients assigned to 
the library by the Industrial Therapy 
Office. 

As outside groups and individual 
volunteers donate magazines, maga- 
zine subscriptions, books, and puzzles, 
the library assistants issue, shelve, 
and repair books and enliven the 
patients’ interest in reading by dis- 
cussing new articles with them. Dis- 
tributing magazines on locked wards, 
acquainting the blind with Braille, 
and assisting with ward groups who 
visit the library are some of the spe- 
cial services they perform. Book 
reviews are not successful in our 


Exhibit of Art and Craftwork by Patients of Peoria State Hospital. 
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present location because of acoustical 
problems. 

The library will soon be able to 
serve the patient more specifically 
through books. A recent purchase of 
a card catalog cabinet will make 
cards with printed book summaries 
available to the patient. It is hoped 
that this will encourage the use of 
the library by those patients who feel 
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that their lack of education limits 
their reading experiences. 

It has become apparent that the § 
reading habits of the mental patient 
do not differ from those of the ay. 
erage public library patron. In fact 





because they so need to be a part of : 
a socially acceptable world, the feel- 
ing of respect and dignity that comes 
to them without prejudice from the | 
well-written book is invaluable. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY 


HE MEDICAL LIBRARY of the Gales- 

burg State Research Hospital 
has approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred books and carries 139 subscrip- 
tions to current journals in the fields 
of medical science. In addition, the 
library obtains by gift mumerous 
other medical journals through the 
courtesy of the State Medical Society. 
The library serves medical doctors of 
the hospital staff and nine senior 
research personnel, as well as the 
other departments of the nursing 
service, psychology, and activities 
therapy. The books and journals in 
the library reflect the interest of all 
of these groups. However, because all 
research centers around the brain in 
both clinical and basic science fields, 





Medical Library and Conference Room 





Galesburg State Research Hospital 


WILLIAMINA A. HIMWICH 
ANDREW J. SPELIOS 
ROBERT J. MACKIE 


most of the books and journals deal 
with some aspects of neurology, psy- 
chiatry, or the basic sciences of bio- 
chemistry, physiology, and pharma- 
cology as applied to the brain. 

The library is served by one li- 
brarian who, in addition to the rou- 
tine checking in and out of the books 
and journals, does reference work as 
required by the senior staff members. 
Indexing and abstract tools such as 
Chemical Abstracts, Biological Ab- 
stracts, Excepta Medica, and Current 
Lists of Medical Literature are avail- 
able. The medical journals used are 
from many western European coun- 
tries. 


PATIENT LIBRARY PROGRAM 


The supervision of the patients’ 
library is the responsibility of a mem- 
ber of the recreation staff who is 
assisted by patient help through the 
vocational training program. The li- 
brary affords a training program for 
patients approved for vocational 
training and interested in the field of 
library science. At the present time 
there are two trainees (patients) 
working in the library. 

The library is open seven days a 
week, 8:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. There 
are more than thirty-five hundred 
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volumes in the library and one hun- 
dred new books are on order. New 
books are purchased through the pa- 
tients’ amusement fund and other 
books are donated by members of 
the community. The books are cir- 
culated for a period of two weeks and 
can be renewed. Reference books are 
kept in the library and do not circu- 
late. 

At the present time the library re- 
ceives eighteen periodicals. Five new 
subscriptions are being added. Four 
daily newspapers are available. 

A program of ward visits to the 
library was initiated a year ago. This 
affords those patients without pass 
privileges a chance to visit the library 
and if they wish, select their own 
reading material. We found that 
many patients did not know there 
was a library until their first visit. 
Twice a week the library book cart 
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is taken to the wards by volunteers 
and therapists. Both magazines and | 
books are made available. This ! 
service reaches those wards which are 
not able to visit the library. 

Another service connected with the 
library is a Special Interest study 
group, supervised by the librarian. 
This group meets weekly to discuss ! 
various subjects of general interest 
and current events. The librarian is 
also adviser to the patients’ journal- 
ism class which meets weekly in the 
library. This class is responsible for 
the biweekly publication of the Re- 
Gale newspaper. 

Library facilities are also available 
to employees of the hospital. 

Patients in academic training classes 
are assigned study periods in the 
library and are taught the procedures 
of selecting source material for their 
assignments. 

The Talking Book Club has recent- 
ly been included as a part of the 
program for blind patients. Through 
the Library of Congress and the Chi- 
cago Public Library, Talking Book i 
records are made available to the 
hospital for use in the blind patients’ 
library program. Discussion periods 
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are incorporated at this time and it | 
is noted that use of the Talking Book r 
has proven a stimulating factor in | 
verbal response. 
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Jacksonville State Hospital 


OSCAR A. GRONSETH, O. T. R. 
Supervising Therapist 


ACKSONVILLE STATE HOSPITAL has 

two patient libraries which operate 
under the general activity therapies 
program. These two libraries provide 
service for the thirty-three hundred 
patients in this hospital. One of these 
libraries is located in the veterans’ 
unit and its services are devoted en- 
tirely to the seven hundred veteran 
patients. The other library provides 
service for the nonveteran patient 
population. 

The veteran patient library has 
2,575 books on its shelves, and the 
general library has seven thousand. 
The average monthly book circula- 
tion from these two libraries is seven 
hundred. 

The libraries subscribe to three 
different daily newspapers and to 
twenty-seven different magazines. 
The number of copies of these news- 
papers and magazines will vary from 
one copy to as many as twenty-four 
copies per issue. Some of these maga- 
zines and newspapers are retained in 
the library for a certain period of 
time, and the remainder are distrib- 
uted to the various wards throughout 
the hospital via our ward bookmobile 
service, 

Our two libraries are currently pro- 


viding bookmobile service to forty- 
seven of the hospital wards, some of 
these wards being visited on a once- 
a-week basis and some twice. Several 
volunteer workers assist the librarians 
with the bookmobile phase of the 
library program. Various groups of 
patients are also brought directly to 
the libraries. 

Both libraries have record players 
and maintain quite an ample stock 
of various types of records, which 
can be used by the patients while 
they are at the library. New books 





General Library. 
Mrs. Jane Stewart, Librarian. 
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are purchased for the libraries at 
stated intervals — book purchases 
being financed from the hospital 
amusement fund. A_ considerable 
number of books and magazines, 
particularly magazines, are donated 
from time to time by various individ- 
uals and organizations. These maga- 
zines are also distributed to the wards 
via the bookmobile service. 

We feel that the library program at 
this hospital plays a substantial role 
in providing many patients with a 
good therapeutic medium. We hope 
that as time goes on we can continue 
to improve and expand this phase 
of our over-all activity program. 
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Veterans’ Unit Library. Mrs. Lois Killam, 
Librarian, and a Member of the 
Nursing Service. 


Report from 
Tinley Park State Hospital 


OCAL co-operation is playing an 
| Peete, role in the establish- 
ment of library service for approxi- 
mately five hundred infirm and semi- 
infirm patients at Tinley Park State 
Hospital, southwest of Chicago. The 
plan, according to Dr. John L. Cutler, 
Superintendent, is for “mobile” serv- 
ice. 

“We intend,” reported Dr. Cutler, 
“to establish a small ‘central supply’ 
of books, periodicals, and other read- 
ing matter of interest to the patients. 
We hope,” he added, “to keep up-to- 
date lists which will be circulated 


among the patients for their selec- 
tions. These same roving librarians, 
who may well be volunteer service 
personnel, will attempt to fill these 
orders.” 

Displays, which will be a part of 
the “library cart,” will be used to 
stimulate interest in reading and in 
pictures. 

Tinley Park State Hospital, the 
latest mental hospital established un- 
der the direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, received its 
first patients January 2, 1958. 
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Bibliography: Hospital Libraries 


STANDARDS 


Hospital Libraries: Objectives and Standards, by the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association, Medical Library Association, and Special 
Libraries Association; published for the Joint Committee by the Hospital 
Libraries Division, ALA, 1953. Drawn up in three distinct parts—pa- 
tients’, medical, and nursing school libraries—the standards for each 
cover staff, library collection, budget, location, and equipment. Each 
section is endorsed by the ALA, MLA, and SLA. The medical and 
patients’ library sections are endorsed also by the American Hospital 
Association and American College of Surgeons; that of the nursing school 

Killam, library, by the National League for Nursing. 





Standards for Hospital Accreditation, by Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals. 1956. Available from the Joint Commission, 660 N. Rush 

Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 25¢. 

Makes a medical library a “must” for accreditation. See +5, p. 7. Mem- 

ber organizations of the Joint Commission are: American College of Sur- 

geons, American College of Physicians, American Hospital Association, 

American Medical Association, Canadian Medical Association. 


Standards for Psychiatric Hospitals and Clinics. Rev. 1954. Published by 
the American Psychiatric Assn., Mental Hospital Service, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 75¢. Recommendations 
for (a) patients’ library, (b) medical library in a public mental hospital, 
p. 15; recommendations for (a) patients’ library, (b) medical library in 


selec: a private psychiatric hospital, p. 23. 


arians, 
Planning the hospital library; a report of the Committee on Hospital Library 


Architecture of the United Hospital Fund of New York. c1957. Recom- 
mendations for the three types of hospital libraries: medical, nursing, 
and patients, with specifications as to personnel, book collections, equip- 
ment, size and location. Includes a diagrammatic layout for a 400-600 
bed general hospital. 
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al, the 
ed un- A Handbook of Medical Library Practice. Compiled by a Committee of the 
Medical Library Association; ed. by Janet Doe and Mary Louise Mar- 
shall. 2d ed. 1956. 624p. Available from the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. $10.00. 

The standard reference for medical librarians. 
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brary Assn. c1957. 75¢ 


A brief but comprehensive booklet in question and answer form, by 


the Director of the Department of Library Services, Catholic Library 
Association. It discusses seemingly every phase of the medical library 
with emphasis on why and what. A valuable tool for the less experienced 
medical librarian and a timely booklet for boards and administrators 
interested in hospital accreditation. 


NuRSING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Library Handbook for Schools of Nursing; rev. ed., 1953, prepared by a Com- 

mittee of the National League for Nursing Education, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. $5.50. 
In three sections: Pt. 1. Organization and administration of a nursing 
school library. Pt. 2. List of subject headings. Pt. 3. Classification 
outline. Particularly valuable for the nursing school librarian. Includes 
the objectives of a nursing school library. 


Guide for the Development of Libraries in Schools of Nursing; prepared by 
the Committee on Guides for the Development of Libraries in Schools 
of Nursing of the National League of Nursing Education. Available 
from the League, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 30¢. 

An adequate guide, discussing every phase of the nursing school library, 
it sets standards as well. 





The Medical Library—A Vital Force, by Margaret M. DeLisle. Catholic Li- 
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‘Illinois Children’s Hospital-School 





MRS. ELLEN MEDLEY 
Teacher-Librarian 


yenue, : 
Children’s Hospital-School, Chicago 


cation 

“ludes A DAY AT OUR LIBRARY would being indicated: “W-I-L-L Y-O-U 
acquaint you with the non-oral P-L-E-A-S-E W-R-I-T-E F-O-R 

child, with children confined to wheel M-E?” The accompanying look is 


2 chairs and carts, and with those on questioning and eager. 

ilable crutches. You would find it necessary Such is the task of the teacher- 
to propel these children to and from librarian at the Illinois Children’s 

weil library quarters, to classrooms, or to MHospital-School in Chicago. It is 


elevators for return to the residential here, wherein reside ninety-two ortho- 
floors as the school day ends. It pedically handicapped pupils, grades 
would be your engineering problem one through twelve, that the school 
| to place each child in the library in library performs services that make 
such a way that he would be com- life more meaningful to the child. 
fortably accommodated in the limited These services are both recreational 
space provided without hampering and academic. Recreational in that 
the frequent coming and going of these activities prevail: (1) clubs and 
other children. discussion groups confer here regu- 

In the midst of a duty, a call larly, (2) socializing among the chil- 
might come from a child wishing to dren occurs after class periods, and 
be made more comfortable so that (3) teacher-pupil rapport is estab- 
studies might progress—a turn of his lished within a setting less formalized 
head, a shift of his body, an arm or than that of a regular library situa- 
aleg adjusted. Or maybe a question- tion. Academically speaking, home- 
ing gaze would catch your eye. A work assignments are brought vi- 
look at a “word card,” placed on a_ brantly to life here through guidance 
table top especially designed for this in the use of the proper aids; new 
child’s chair, would reveal the letters vistas, hitherto unimagined and un- 
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seen, are opened through visits via 
magazines and books; and age-old 
questions are answered or formed 
anew in many young, eager minds. 
By searching through books, a search 
is made into life itself. The quest is 
a must for them as it is for those who 
are not wheel-chair bound. 

Meeting the needs of these children 
requires more than the usual amount 
of patience and understanding. At 
ICHS the ordinary reading problems 
increase somewhat by reason of the 
gaps that sometimes exist between 
reading ability and age. These wheel- 
chair scholars have spent a great 
portion of their young lives in hos- 
pitals, or have been confined indefi- 
nately to bedrest at home. Therefore, 
experiential deprivation may make 
attempts at reading a cruel failure. 
There are few outside associations to 
bring life to the printed word. A 
robin, trilling the advent of spring, is 
easily recognized by the average child 
during outdoor play. But to the 
cerebral palsy child or the polio pa- 
tient, a robin is just another bird— 


unless luckily he has enjoyed bedside - 


tutoring by parent or teacher, or a 
stay in a school such as ours. 

It is understandable that the level 
of reading on which a child performs 
successfully is directly affected by the 
previous experiences he has had with 
“reading on his own.” Library con- 
tacts can be embarrassing to a junior 
lad, for example, who reads on a 
sixth-grade level — unless books are 
shelved in such a way as to make his 
selections less obvious. Of course, the 
motivation for reading lessens as the 
interest value of these books de- 
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creases. Supplying interesting, read- 
able material is a prime activity. 

You might think that these children 
need the “handle with care” tech- 
nique. Agreed. Care must be taken. 
But it is care taken to see that they 
are treated as normally as possible. 
As much independence of thought and 
activity is allowed as can be expected 
of a particular child. Low shelves, 
low reading tables, and low magazine 
racks permit pupils to browse or 
study at will. 

Likewise, a child who is prohibited 
from turning the pages of his own 
book is supplied with a contrivance 
called a “page turner.”” One who can- 
not use his fingers for typing uses a 
rubber tipped mouthstick for this 
purpose. A child who cannot speak 
is quite adept at using a “word chart” 
on which the practical words are 
listed along with letters of the alpha- 
bet. The motto is “Help the child to 
help himself.” Assistance is rendered 
in all cases where absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The teacher-librarian is target for 
both hostile and friendly attitudes in 
the course of a day, as are all those 
who work with children.. A need for 
discipline does arise when normal 
childish instincts turn a workday into 
a playday. Whenever behavior in the 
library annoys other more studious- 
minded individuals, firm but kind 
steps are taken to lessen the nuisance 
value of the offender. 

ICHS children who become library 
helpers find great delight in playing 
their parts to help maintain the li- 
brary. The tasks assigned afe 
shouldered enthusiastically. Most en- 
joyable to them, however, is the 
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feeling of comradeship that grows be- 
tween librarian and child, and the 
definite feeling of self-value that the 
child experiences while expressing 
himself in service. Sometimes the 
solution of a pressing problem—per- 
sonal in nature—will supersede cata- 
loging and shelving. Then it’s /Jater 
for the books and papers, and now 
for the child. 

Our library, like others, is needful 
of more spacious quarters. And like 
others, it needs the services of a full- 
time librarian. In addition, new areas 
of interest create a need for more and 
newer books. These problems are 
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universal. The duties of charging, 
accessioning, cataloging, shelving, and 
displaying are universal. But how 
many can boast the added pleasure 
of helping a bright, eager child, 
severely disabled by some crippling 
disease, to a better understanding of 
the world around him, to a keener 
perception of a course of study, to a 
greater appreciation of the value of 
books, or to just the pleasures of 
recreational reading alone? This 
makes our job unique. This makes 
the entire job of giving life to a li- 
brary more meaningful and satisfy- 
ing. 


Bibliography: Physically Handicapped 


“Books to Help Children Adjust to a Hospital Situation”; compiled by Mrs. 
Vera S. Flandorf. Hospital Book Guide 17:24-29 (Feb. 1956). This 
list is intended to be used with children ranging from four to twelve 
years. Each book has a one-sentence annotation, and the list has a sub- 
ject index. Reprints of the list are available from the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, II. 


‘Books with a Handicapped Character, for Children and Teen-Agers,” by 
Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf. Catholic Library World 28:94-97 (Nov. 1956). 
Arrangement is the same as for previous list. 


Recent Books about Handicapped Persons, Selection of; a checklist of popu- 
lar fiction and biography in the Library of the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Inc. 1955. Available from the Society, 11 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Very useful in interesting others in the 
handicapped. As with the New Horizons list, indiscriminate use with the 
handicapped may be harmful rather than useful. The right book at the 
proper stage of convalescence may be beneficial. 
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“Personal Experience Books,” by Louise Baker. Crippled Child, 31:20-21, 3 


(August 1952). The author of “Out on a Limb” gives very pertinent 
advice on the selection of books about the handicapped to be read by 
other handicapped persons. A digest of a talk by Mrs. Baker on the 
same subject may be read in Illinois Libraries 34:136-37 (April 1952). 


New Horizons; Readable Books about the Physically Handicapped. Com. 


piled by Dorothy R. Busby. Available from the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Intended primarily as a reading list for the handicapped, it 
is recommended reading for the public, especially for anyone interested 
in serving the handicapped. No medical, scientific or technical books are 
included. Those marked Y-P are intended for young people, but the 
librarian who knows her young patrons will extend the number. It is 
presumed that the librarian will be familiar both with the books and her 
handicapped patrons, so that she may provide the right book at the 
time her patron can profit from reading it. 


The Winged Bequest. A 16mm. sound film in color, produced by the Feil 


Productions for the Cleveland Public Library’s Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division. Running time, 22 minutes. May be borrowed from the Ameri- 
can Library Association or the Illinois State Library. It will benefit any 
one who is interested in! the needs of the handicapped, aged, or home- 
bound. 
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Illinois School for the Deaf 


ELISABETH JOHNSON 


Librarian, Illinois School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville 


LLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF has 

two libraries, one for the children, 
and one for the teachers. These are 
located in separate rooms across the 
hall from each other. They are both 
easily reached by students, faculty, 
and administrative staff. 

The professional library serves all 


; }school employees and teachers in 


training. Our colleges offer courses 
in special education, and students of 
these courses find our resources help- 
ful. Each second semester we also 
have from the universities two to 
tight practice teachers living on our 
campus, who are completing their 
training. Our Parents’ School, held 
the first ten days of June for the 
fathers and mothers of small deaf 
children, gives us an opportunity to 
show these parents much information 
that will help them understand their 
child and his handicap. 

The professional library is made up 
of about twelve hundred books, 
mostly dealing with the deaf and 
with teaching methods. We buy al- 
most all new publications relating to 
these fields, but since it is a very 
specialized field, these new books are 
few. Professional periodicals include 
acomplete bound file of the American 


Annals of the Deaf, first published in 
1847. This is the oldest educational 
magazine published continuously in 
the United States. The Volta Review, 
another publication written for 
teachers and parents, is bound com- 
plete since 1914. Our copies of the 
Convention Proceedings of American 
Instructors of the Deaf are also com- 
plete back to the first convention held 
in 1850. These early printings are 
valuable research material. We also 
have about forty-five pamphlet boxes 
containing clippings, pamphlets, and 
typewritten articles on subjects rela- 
tive to the deaf and hard of hearing. 

The childrens’ library offers much 
the same material as any school li- 
brary, except we are geared to a lower 
reading level. Deaf children are at 
least three years behind their hearing 
friends in reading ability. We aim to 
choose books with many illustrations 
and simple language structure. Our 
collection contains about 4,600 books. 
The children visit the library on a 
class schedule, and teachers may bor- 
row any amount of material. We have 
a fine picture file. Films and film- 
strips are not a part of the library, as 
the school has a full time visual-aids 
director with his own room and 
equipment. 
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Bibliography: Services for the Deaf 


“Books for the Deaf Child,” by Helen Woodward. Volta Rev. 55:391-99 | 
(Oct. 1953). A discussion of the part that books play in the various 
stages of a deaf child’s development, followed by a list of books for each 
stage. Points out the considerations to be made in selecting books for 
deaf children, and gives bibliographic information for each book on the 


list. ’ y pos L 
\ two 


“Filmstrips for Deaf Children,” by Patricia B. Cory. Volta Rev. 59:451-52 


entall 
(Dec. 1957). The author believes that both books and audio-visual ma- | pred 
terials should be used with deaf children. The filmstrips reviewed are: bes io 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff, The Three Bears, The Three Little Pigs. | sears to 


“A Library Project to Determine Suitability of Books for Recreational Read- | education 
ing of Primary Grades in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, | struction 
Ill.,” by Mrs. Stella S. Heinl and others. American Annals of the Deaf | was begu 
96:447-66 (Sept. 1951); “A Library Project to Determine the Suitability | was a lib 
of Books for Purchase on the Third Grade Reading Level in the Illinois | The lit 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill.” by Mrs. Stella S. Heinl and | organized 
others. American Annals of the Deaf 96:524-43 (Nov. 1951). The two | tember 1 
articles give valuable suggestions on book selection for younger deaf | was com; 


children. Each is accompanied by its book list. 150 feet ar 


“Library Work with the Deaf,” by Patricia B. Cory. Volta Rev. 59:169-73 thirty-six 
(April 1957). The librarian at the Lexington (Kentucky) School for the | the librar 
Deaf gives valuable ideas on book selection and on story-telling for deaf | textbooks 
children. She ends with the plea that public libraries welcome the deaf | “ther in 
child and help him to become a user of books. schoolroo 
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Library for the Mentally Retarded 


MRS. MAE EDWARDS 
Principal of the Academic School 


Dixon State School 


HE DIXON STATE SCHOOL, one of 
| & two institutions in Illinois for 
| mentally retarded individuals, has an 
— school building which has 
been in existence for twenty-seven 
years, to provide for the training and 


‘ — of residents. In 1955, con- 


struction of an addition to the school 
was begun. One of the rooms added 
|was a library. 

The library has been part of the 
organized school program since Sep- 
tember 17, 1956, when the addition 
|was completed. The room is 20 by 
| 50 feet and has a seating capacity of 
thirty-six. Reading material used in 
the library consists of regular school 
jtextbooks which the teachers use 
either in the library or take to their 
schoolrooms, three hundred general 
library books, and two hundred do- 
| nated books. The one magazine ob- 
‘tained through subscription is the 
National Geographic. All other maga- 
zines and newspapers are obtained 
through donations. Two teachers use 
the library several times a week for 
their classes of fifteen educable men- 
tally retarded children. Most of these 
individuals are under the age of six- 
teen. At the present time, the library 
is used most extensively in connection 
with the night school program. Fifty- 
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Library of the Dixon State School for the 
Mentally Retarded 


eight young and older adults use the 
library Monday through Friday. 
Many from this group come to the 
library more than one night a week 
and some every night. 

Until 1952, when the Mental Health 
Code in Illinois was revised, epileptics 
of normal intelligence were eligible 
for admission at Dixon State School. 
Since that time, the Dixon State 
School admits only the mentally re- 
tarded; however, there remain ap- 
proximately 150 epileptics who are 
mildly retarded or of normal intelli- 
gence. About one-half of those par- 
ticipating in the evening library pro- 
gram belong to this group. Probably 
more from this group could partici- 
pate if the library facilities were ex- 
panded. 

One very useful addition would be 
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a traveling library so that those in- of simple card games, working jigsay 
dividuals who cannot leave their puzzles, etc. 
cottages would have reading material The library has been a very usefy! 
available to them. tool in the over-all therapy of th 
With additional staff the library residents. It has accomplished much 
would be better utilized—for reading in its short existence. Its growth 
in groups, reading of stories to those through additional qualified person.’ 
children not capable of learning to nel and materials will further benefit, 
read, playing of records, and for the residents of the Dixon Stat 
passive activities such as the playing School. | 





Report from the | 


y 
Lincoln State School | 
INCOLN STATE SCHOOL for the Academic Department enjoy the time 
Mentally Handicapped, located they spend in the library selecting) 
at Lincoln, Illinois, has one thousand their own books from the shelves) 
children’s books and about one hun- Interest ranges from fairy tales to| 
dred reference books for the teaching space travel. The many picture books| 
staff in its school library, according are enjoyed by the primary group. | 
to a report from Irene Parrotte, Besides books, the library has view-| 
principal. master films, pictures, charts, and) 
The three hundred pupils in the magazines. 


Bibliography: Mentally Retarded 


As in all good library service, “the right book to the right person at the 
right time” is the guiding principle when dealing with the mentally handi- 
capped. The difficulty lies in applying the principle. First, because librarians 
often do not fully understand the needs of this group, secondly, becaust 
there is a dearth of suitable material for any except those that are only 
moderately below par mentally. Most librarians will readily admit that we 
are only in the beginning stage of learning how to be of service to this often 
neglected group. Those who would like to profit from the experiences d 
educators and other librarians may find suggestions in the following: 
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“The Four IQ’s,” by Edgar A. Doll. Exceptional Children 24:56-57, 66 (Octo- 
ber 1957). Besides the Intelligence Quotient, the IQ best known to most 
people, the author discusses Inner Quest, Ideal Qualities, Innate Quirks, 
all of which are helpful or hindering factors in the conquest of reading. 
The message is pertinent to all interested in helping retarded children. 


“Kan Biblioteken Géra Nagot fér de Psykiskt Efterblivna?” (Tr.: “Can 
libraries help the mentally retarded?”) Biblioteksbladet 43:8-12 (No. 1, 
1958). This article is both a survey of library service to Sweden’s men- 
tally handicapped, and a plea for better service to this hitherto neglected 
group. On the basis of mental tests, Sweden divides its mentally de- 
ficient into three groups—educable, trainable, and those needing custodial 
care—and institutionalizes them accordingly. Recognizing that the IQ 
is not a constant, and that factors other than the mental may cause a 
person to appear mentally deficient, the division into categories is not 
absolute and transfers between groups may be made if further study 
warrants doing so. Governmental support for libraries in Sweden’s 
special schools is on the same basis as that for other schools. 

The author advocates library service for the trainable group also, 
and further charges that the public library has an obligation toward 
those people of lesser mental ability. Their reading needs should be 
met with books geared to their reading and interest levels. Both vocabu- 
lary and illustrations should be simple, but neither should be such as to 
lower the reader’s prestige level. 

Many in the educable group read the same type of books as the so- 
called normal people do, but on a somewhat lower vocabulary level. 
Some never get past the picture book and lowest vocabulary stage. In 
between these extremes are those that need and enjoy books on things 
within their experiences and environment. Factual books on what to do 
or how to act in traffic, in a city, in a store, in a park or zoo; books on 
animals, nature, or people in various trades or vocations will usually prove 
interesting. Some enjoy fairy tales and simple fictional stories. As with 
other groups, a realistic and understanding attitude and a knowledge of 
the individual will bring rewarding and often surprising results. 


“Remedial Reading and the Public Library.” Wilson Library Bulletin June 
1954. This article is accompanied by a list, divided into interest group- 
ings, with each book keyed to indicate reading level. 


Books FOR RETARDED READERS 


Books for Retarded Readers. Illinois State Library. 1958. This list has been 
completely revised by Mrs. Vivian Howard, Children’s Consultant. Both 
reading and interest levels are indicated. 
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Good Books for Poor Readers, by G. D. Spache. Univ. of Florida Readix 
Laboratory and Clinic. 1954. High interest, low vocabulary books. Als 
a section on “Narrative materials, written or adapted,” which is espe. 
cially helpful. 


High Interest—Low Vocabulary Booklist; comp. by D. D. Durrell and Helen 
B. Sullivan. Educational Clinic, Boston Univ. School of Education, 195) 
For primary, secondary, and high school reading levels. 








HE S¢ 
Those who wish to read further in the field of the mentally nenticesld Ton, 
may find several. articels in School Libraries, May 1957, and also ip 
the symposium on Exceptional Children at the School Libraries and Chil 
dren’s section meeting of the 1957 ILA Conference. The latter will be repro. 
duced in a later issue of Illinois Libraries. 
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I7[\ HE SCHOOL LIBRARY can be a place 
capped 


also in 
1 Chil. 
repro: 


where student participation helps 
create a “feeling of belonging” for the 
children. The more the idea spreads 
that the contents of the library belong 
to all the students and are theirs to 
use, the easier it is to get co-operation. 
To the degree the children can help 
choose books, arrange furniture, set 
up routines and do many other 
things, they are willing to assume the 
responsibility of sharing and using 
the library as it is hoped it will be 
used. Then they begin to feel the 
library is theirs and not just some- 
thing else the state owns. 

With this philosophy in mind, our 
library last year had two very good 
opportunities to put it into practice. 
We had no murals or pictures of any 
kind except bulletin boards. The 
room had been recently decorated, it 
was clean, some wall space was avail- 
able; there was no good reason why 
we should not have some adornment. 
Then the opportunity presented itself. 
One of our student teachers in art 
had a display of his paintings on the 
ISNU Campus. They were priced and 
offered for sale. After the showing, 
at our invitation, he displayed the 
paintings in our library. They were 
ot priced but numbered. Each child 





ad a chance to vote for the painting 
¢ wished purchased for the library. 


Democracy in the Library 


MARCEIL SALLER 


Librarian, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School 
Normal, Illinois 


During scheduled library classes there 
was a discussion about the paintings. 
It was most interesting to watch the 
enthusiasm of the participants. Some 
of them had to consult the artist, 
some had to have more time, but they 
all worked and studied the paintings 
very thoroughly. 

To face the reality of the situation 
it was pointed out that all of these 
paintings had been shown before and 
were for sale. There was a remote 
possibility some one else would pur- 
chase the painting ahead of us. 

When the vote was tabulated two 
pictures received by far the most 
votes. The first choice was ordered 
and approved by the purchasing 
officer. The day before our approved 
order was returned the artist received 
payment for the painting from 
another purchaser. Our second choice 
was ten dollars higher. Now to get 
that additional ten dollars through 
the ordering department would have 
been a herculean task and probably 
ended with no picture at all. The 
artist seemed easier to deal with. 
After much persuasion the art super- 
visor pointed out to him that he 
could paint us another picture as 
much like the one chosen as he cared 
to and one which could be sold for 
the stipulated amount of money. 
Artists, especially young student 
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artists, don’t like to paint a particular 
picture when they know where it is 
going to hang and how much money 
they will get for it. Since time—the 
week before spring vacation—was to 
our advantage he did decide to paint 
us another picture. 

The children were delighted to have 
a picture painted especially for them. 
They had been aware of what had 
happened and knew just why we 
couldn’t get the chosen pictures. If 
they had not gone through this whole 
activity they would not have been 
very interested in one done especially 
for them. Now it is their picture and 
hangs for everyone to see. Often you 
will see a child explaining to a new 
child all about that painting. That 
democratic process worked. 

On another occasion last year the 
children helped select the magazines 
we would take for the next year. 
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They had fifty dollars to spend 
magazines. Many sample copies wer 
brought in for comparison; the price’ 


was marked on the cover. For some} 


the arithmetic involved was too tricky 
and others got lost trying to read al) 





the magazines, but most of them did 
a very good job. Though the order 
was placed in the spring, subscrip-| 
tions did not start until July; the 
waiting period had to be endured. 
This year as the magazines have bee 
used there is a very noticeable dif. 
ference between the attitudes of the 
children who helped select the mags- 
zines and the new students who have 
come to us this year. Even now after 
many months that gap between the| 
two groups of children is very wide. | 

These two adventures with child) 
participation have played a part in| 
making the library “our library” an¢| 
not just another place to go. 





Bibliography: Institutional Homes for 
Children 


Forty-five in the Family; the story of a home for children, by Eva Bur 
meister. Columbia Univ. Press, 1949. Its chapter, “Children’s Books 
and Readings,” pp. 126-34, will serve as a blueprint for other institu- 
tions desiring to provide for their children’s reading interests. 


Institutions Serving Children, by Howard W. Hopkirk. Child Welfare League 
of America. Russel Sage Foundation, 1944. The League’s Executive 
Secretary briefly states the value of “a well-managed institutional Ii 
brary”; then gives an excerpt from the Albany Diary to illustrate how 


such a library operates. 


Standards for Institutions Caring for Dependent Children. Child Welfare 
League of America. 1932. The Standards include “guidance in reading’ 
(p. 32) as one of the opportunities for “the development of cultural in: 
terests” but do not outline the requirements for providing this service 
The two preceding references supply the deficit. 
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Survey of Projected Books: 
A Union List 


CONSULTANT OFFICE FOR INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


N 1956 the Illinois State Library 

sent Illinois institutions and librar- 
ies Owning projected-book films a 
questionnaire in which librarians were 
asked to contribute a list of the titles 
owned and to state other pertinent 
information about their Projected 
Book collections. The results of this 
survey are tabulated below. 

Projected Books are microfilm 
copies of books projected on the ceil- 
ing for bedfast patients. The projec- 
tor, a portable, motor-driven machine 
with push-button controls may be 
operated by the patient by means of 
his hand, elbow, toes, or chin. Con- 


trols are portable and may be 
strapped to the patient or to his bed. 
Adapters are available for projecting 
the film on side walls or screens. 
Both projectors and film may be 
purchased from Projected Books, 
Inc., 313 North First Avenue, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, a nonprofit organi- 
zation which has gained national 
recognition because of its service. 
Upon request, this organization will 
supply printed suggestions for using 
their equipment and also the names 
of national service clubs and groups 
that have sponsored local projects. 


Tabulation of survey results appears on next page, followed by a union 


list of projected books. 
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SURVEY OF PROJECTED BOOKS 




















































































































Give | 
| Emer- | Main- 
| gency | taina | Favor § Favor 
No. of | No. of | Service | Union | Inter- | Centra 
| Pro- | Films | to areas) List In | Library | Pool of} 
| jectors | | without Til. | Loan | Films | 
Proj. Lib. at ISL 
Bks. | 
ies 
Alton State Hospital 1 10 | Yes Yes Yes No | 
Children’s Mem. Hosp., Chicago 2 35 ? Yes Yes No | 
Decatur PL 2 185 Yes Yes Yes No 
DeKalb PL 1 37 Yes Yes Yes No 
Dixon PL biotin © Me). ie Yes Yes No 
East St. Louis PL 1 71 Yes Yes Yes No 
Elgin PL 1 | 11 Yes Yes Yes No 
Elmhurst PL 2 | 62 | Yes Yes Yes No 
Freeport PL | oy ie Yes Yes No 
Galesburg PL 1 41 | Yes Yes Yes No 
Geneva PL 1 38 No — No No 
Kewanee PL 2 27 Yes Yes Yes _ 
Maywood PL 1 30 Yes Yes Yes No 
Moline PL 2 42 | Yes Yes Yes No 
Oak Park PL 3 29 Yes Yes Yes No 
Park Ridge PL 2 12 Yes Yes Yes No 
Peoria PL 3 118 No Yes Yes No 
Pontiac PL 40 | No -— No No 
Rock Island PL | 8 102 Yes Yes Yes | No 
USN Hosp., Great Lakes 2 187 Yes Yes Yes | No 
Univ. of I., Dept. of Occ. 
Therapy, Chicago 2 85 | No _ No | Nof 
VA Hosp., Hines 338 | Yes Yes Yes No 
VA Hosp., Marion 2 154 | Yes Yes Yes | No 
—— 
Waukegan PL 2 30 | Yes Yes Yes < 
Wilmette PL 2 125 | Yes Yes Yes No 
! 
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Adams, G 
First th 
Decat 
Adams, J: 
Epic of 
Elmh 
Adams, S; 
Canal t 
Decat 
Wauk 
Albrand, 
After m 
East 
Alcott, Le 
Little wv 
Deca’ 
Aldrich, } 
A lante 
Elmh 
Rock 
Allen, He 
Anthon 
Hine 
Allen, He 
Bedforc 
Deca 
Hine 
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Alton—Alton State Hospital 
Chicago—Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago 

Central} Decatur—Decatur PL 

Pool of} DeKalb—DeKalb PL 


| Dixon—Dixon PL 
| fast St. Louis—East St. Louis PL 
—__| Elgin—Elgin PL 
No ) £Elmhurst—Elmhurst PL 
' 





Freeport—Freeport PL 

No | Galesburg—Galesburg PL 

Great Lakes—U.S. Naval Hospital, Great 
No | Lakes 
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UNION LIST OF PROJECTED BOOKS 


Hines—Veteran’s Administration Hospi- 
tal, Hines 

Kewanee—Kewanee PL 

Marion—Veteran’s Administration Hos- 
pital, Marion 

Maywood—Maywood PL 

Moline—Moline PL 

Oak Park—Oak Park PL 

Park Ridge—Park Ridge PL 

Peoria—Peoria PL 

Rock Island—Rock Island PL 

Waukegan—Waukegan PL 

Wilmette—Wilmette PL 








Adams, Caswell, ed. 

No Great American sports stories 
guar. 5 Dixon; Elmhurst; Rock Island 
Adams, Franklin 
No Innocent merriment 
Hines; Waukegan 
No } Adams, George 
No First things 
Decatur 
No | Adams, James Truslow 
Epic of America 
































Elmhurst 
No | Adams, Samuel H. 
Canal town 
_* Decatur; DeKalb; Elmhurst; Hines; 
No Waukegan; Wilmette 
Albrand, Martha 
No After midnight 
No East St. Louis; Great Lakes; Hines 
Alcott, Louisa May 
No Little women 
Se | Decatur; Galesburg; Peoria 


—_——+ Aldrich, Bess S. 

No A lanter in her hand 
Elmhurst; Freeport, Moline; Peoria; 
S| Rock Island; Waukegan; Wilmette 


- Allen, Hervey 
| ey Anthony Adverse 
No Hines 


a Allen, Hervey 

|_—] Bedford village 

| No Decatur; Elmhurst; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Wilmette 





American Government (Courses 1, 2, and 3) 
Hines 
Anderson, Carl T. 
Henry 
Kewanee; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Andrews, Roy Chapman 
Meet your ancestors 
Moline; Peoria; Great Lakes; Hines; 
Marion 
Angelo, Valenti 
The bells of Bleecker Street 
Decatur 


Atwater, Richard 
Mr. Popper’s penguins 
Chicago; Decatur; Dixon; Elmhurst; 
Kewanee; Oak Park; Rock Island 
Auslander, Joseph 
My uncle Jan 
Decatur 
Austin, Jane 
Pride and prejudice 
Decatur; Elmhurst 
Averill, Esther 
The cat club 
Decatur 


Averill, Esther 


The school of cats 
Decatur 


Aviation Research Association 
How planes fly 
East St. Louis 
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Bakeless, John E. 

Master of the Wilderness, Daniel Boone 
Decatur; Galesburg; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Marion 

Baker, George 

The new Sad Sack 
Alton; Dixon; East St. Louis; 
wanee; Hines; Marion 

Baker, George 

Sad Sack 

Hines; Marion 
Baker, Louise 

Out on a limb 
Dixon; Elmhurst; Peoria; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Wilmette 

Baker, Robert 

When the stars come out 

Dixon; Hines; Marion 
Baldwin, James, ed. 

Fifty famous stories retold 

Decatur; Peoria 
Bannerman, Helen 

Little black Sambo 
Chicago; Decatur; East St. Louis; May- 
wood; Moline; Peoria 

Barber, Elsie 

The trembling years 

Freeport 
Barnes, Margaret 

My lady of Cleves 

Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Barrie, James M. 

The little minister 

East St. Louis 
Bates, Herbert E. 

The purple plain 

Park Ridge; Great Lakes; Hines 
Baxter, James 

Scientists against time 

Great Lakes; Hines 
Bayliss, Marguerite F. 

The Bolinvars 

Hines 
Beach, Edward L. 

Submarine 

Park Ridge; Wilmette 
Bee, Clair 

‘Clair Bee’s basketball quiz book 

Decatur 
Beebe, William 

Arcturus adventure 

Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 


Ke- 
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Beeding, Francis Biggers, I 
Eleven were brave Black c 
Great Lakes; Hines Gales 
Bemelmans, Ludwig Biggers, 1 
Madeline Charlie 
East St. Louis; Elmhurst; Oak Park.| Steal 
Rock Island Biggers, E 
Bemelmans, Ludwig Chinese 
Now I lay me down to sleep j Molit 
Hines ' Bird, Dor 
Benchley, Belle Granite 
Elmh 


My life in a manmade jungle e 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion; Wilmette Bishop, C 


| 


Benchley, Robert | The fiv 
Benchley beside himself i Chica 
Galesburg; Moline; Oak Park; Peoria;! Molir 


Great Lakes; Hines; Waukegan; Wil! Bishop, C 





mette | Pancake 
Bendick, Jeanne | Deca 
How much and how many : Blair, Wa 
Decatur Tall tal 
Benet, Stephen Vincent Dixor 
Thirteen o’clock Blake, Ni 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion Minute 
Benton, Jesse James Maric 
Cow by the tail Bond, Ra: 
Hines Famous 
Berger, Josef Elmh 
Counterspy Jim Bowen, R 
Dixon; Rock Island Player-1 
Best, Herbert Decat 
Whistle, daughter, whistle Brace, Ge 
Decatur; DeKalb; Park Ridge The Ga 
Besterman, Catherine da =: 
The quaint and curious quest of Johny . 
Leal 4 
Chicago; Peoria; Rock Island Brand Mi: 
Bianco, Margery F lame 
The good friends Freep 
Decatur; Freeport Brand, M: 
_— a Silverti; 
Dixon; Marion Gales 
The Bible Brand, M: 
The Bible designed to be read as livin Smiling 
literature DeKa 
Decatur; DeKalb; Galesburg; Gret Breslin, H 
Lakes; Hines Tamara! 
The Bible (Douay version) Hines 
Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines. Brink, Ca: 
Biddle, Livingston Caddie | 
Main line Peoriz 


Great Lakes 





k Park; 
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Biggers, Earl D. 
Black camel 
Galesburg; Hines; Marion; Waukegan 
| Biggers, Earl D. 
Charlie Chan carries on 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Biggers, Earl D. 
Chinese parrot 
Moline; Great Lakes; Hines 
Bird, Dorothy M. 
Granite Harbor 
Elmhurst 





) 
Nilmette Bishop, Claire H. 


Peoria; 


The five Chinese brothers 


I Chicago; Decatur; Elmhurst; Maywood; 


Moline; Peoria 


- wit) Bishop, Claire H. 


f Johnny 


g; Great 


Pancakes-Paris 
| Decatur; Rock Island 
| Blair, Walter 
Tall tale America 
Dixon; Wilmette 
Blake, Nicholas, pseud. 
Minute for murder 
Marion 
Bond, Raymond T., ed. 
Famous stories of code and cipher 
Elmhurst; Rock Island 
Bowen, Robert 
Player-manager 
Decatur 
Brace, Gerald W. 
The Garretson chronicle 
Decatur; Rock Island; Wilmette 
Brand, Max, pseud. 
Destry rides again 
East St. Louis 
Brand, Max, pseud. 
Jackson trail 
Freeport; Rock Island 
Brand, Max, pseud. 
Silvertip’s trap 
Galesburg 
Brand, Max, pseud. 
Smiling Charley 
DeKalb 
Breslin, Howard 
Tamarak tree 
Hines 
Brink, Carol 
Caddie Woodlawn 
Peoria 
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Bristow, Gwen 
Jubilee trail 
Freeport; Peoria; Rock Island; Wil- 
mette 


Brock, Emma 
Too many turtles 
Peoria 
Bromfield, Louis 
Colorado 
Maywood 
Bromley, Joseph 
Clear the tracks 
Decatur; Rock Island; Great Lakes; 
Hines 
Bronte, Charlotte 
Jane Eyre 
Wilmette 
Brooke, Leonard 
The golden goose book 
Peoria 
Brooke, Leonard 
Ring o’ roses 
Peoria 
Brown, Lilian 
I married a dinosaur 
Decatur; Peoria 
Brunhoff, Jean de 
Story of Babar 
Chicago; Decatur; Dixon; Elmhurst; 
Rock Island; Waukegan 
Buck, Margaret W. 
Country boy 
Chicago; Decatur 
Buell, Marjorie 
Fun with little Lulu 
Alton; Freeport; Hines 
Buell, Marjorie 
Oh, little Lulu 
Peoria; Great Lakes; Hines 
Butterfield, Roger Place 
The American past 
Elmhurst 
Byrnes, James F. 
Speaking frankly 
Marion 
Camp, Raymond R. 
All seasons afield 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Campbell, Frances 
Men of the Enchantress 
Hines 
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Camus, Albert 
The plague 
Hines 
Canfield, Dorothy 
Understood Betsy 
Freeport 
Caniff, Milton 
Male call 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Cannon, LeGrand 
Look to the mountain 
DeKalb; Freeport; Hines; Waukegan 
Carhart, Arthur H. 
Fishing is fun 
Peoria 
Carlisle, Norman 
How planes fly 
Decatur 
Carmer, Carl L. 
Stars fell on Alabama 
Hines 
Carmichael, John P. 
My greatest day in baseball 
East St. Louis; Elmhurst; Hines 
Carr, John Dickson 
Problem of the green capsule 
Hines; Marion 
Carrick, Valery 
Picture tales from the Russian 
Decatur 
Caudill, Rebecca 
Tree of freedom 
Decatur 
Cavanna, Betty 
A girl can dream 
Decatur; Peoria 
Cavanna, Betty 
Going on sixteen 
Decatur; DeKalb; 
Rock Island 
Cavanna, Betty 
Paintbox Summer 
Decatur 
Cerf, Bennett, ed. 
Shake well before using 
Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion; 
Wilmette 
Cerf, Bennett, ed. 
Try and stop me 
Dixon; East St. Louis; Elmhurst; Ke- 
wanee; Hines; Wilmette 


Moline; Peoria; 
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Chamberlain, George A. 
Scudda-Hoo! Scudda-Hay! 
Elmhurst; Freeport; Galesburg; Mo- 
line; Rock Island; Great Lakes; Hines; 
Wilmette 
Chamberlain, Samuel 
Fair is our land 


Decatur; DeKalb; Elgin; Peoria (2); 
Rock Island; Great Lakes; Hines; 
Marion 


Chase, Borden 
Blazing guns on the Chisholm trail 
Marion 
Christie, Agatha 
And then there were none 
East St. Louis; Rock Island 
Christie, Agatha 
The hollow 
DeKalb; East St. Louis; Great Lakes; 
Marion 
Christie, Agatha 
The moving finger 
East St. Louis 
Christie, Agatha 
A murder is announced 
Peoria 
Christie, Agatha 
There is a tide 
Freeport; Marion 
Chrystie, Frances Nicholson, comp. 
Riddle me this 
Peoria; Wilmette 
Clapper, Olive 
Washington tapestry 
Decatur; Hines; Marion 
Clark, Roland 
Pot luck 
Hines; Marion 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth J. 
Here I stay 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Peoria; Wilmette 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth J. 
Plum Daffy adventure 
Chicago 
Collodi, Charles, pseud. 
Pinocchio 
Chicago; Elmhurst; Peoria; Waukegat 
Conklin, Groff, ed. 
The best of science fiction 
Great Lakes; Hines; Wilmette 





Februar 
1947; I 
Great 
Coryn, M: 
Marriag 
Maric 
Costain, 1 
The silt 
East 
Courlande 
The cov 
Decat 
Craig, Jot 
Danger 
Decat 
Lakes 
Craik, Di: 
Little la 
Gales 
Crane, Fr 
The ind 
Decat 
Islanc 
Crane, St 
Red bac 
Wauk 
Cronin, A 
The gre 
Decat 
Molin 
mette 
Cronin, A. 
The Sp. 
Peoris 
Crops 
Hines 
Crowell, F 
Beau D 
Hines 
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Conklin, Groff, ed. 


A treasury of science fiction 
Rock Island; Wilmette 
Corbett, James E. 
Man-eaters of Kumaon 
Elmhurst; Rock Island; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Wilmette 
Corbett, James J. 
Roar of the crowd 
Hines; Marion 
| Coronet 
} April 1948 issue 
Great Lakes; Hines 
| February 1946; October 1946-January 
1947; March 1947-February 1948 issues 
Great Lakes 
Coryn, Marjorie 
Marriage of Josephine 
Marion 
Costain, Thomas 
The silver chalice 
East St. Louis; Elgin; Peoria 
Courlander, Harold 
The cow tail switch 
Decatur 
Craig, John D. 
Danger is my business 
Decatur; Freeport; Maywood; Great 
Lakes; Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
Craik, Dinah M. 
Little lame prince 
Galesburg; Peoria 
Crane, Frances 
The indigo necklace 
Decatur; Dixon; Galesburg; 
Island; Hines; Wilmette 
Crane, Stephen 
Red badge of courage 
Waukegan 
Cronin, A. J. 
The green years 
Decatur; East St. Louis; 
Moline; Great Lakes; 
mette 
Cronin, A. J. 
The Spanish gardener 
Peoria 
Crops 
Hines 
Crowell, Pers 
Beau Dare 
Hines 





Rock 


Maywood; 
Hines; Wil- 
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Curwood, James O. 
Flaming forest 
Marion 
Curwood, James O. 
The river's end 
Oak Park; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Curwood, James O. 
Valley of silent men 
Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
Dalgliesh, Alice 
America builds homes 
Peoria 
Daly, Elizabeth 
Night walk 
East St. Louis; Rock Island 
Daly, Maureen 
Seventeenth summer 
Decatur; Freeport; Peoria; 
land 
Danzig, Allison 
Greatest sport stories from the New York 
Times 
Park Ridge 
Darrow, Whitney 


Rock Is- 


You're sitting on my eyelashes 
Decatur; Galesburg; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Marion 
Daugherty, James 
Andy and the lion 
Chicago; Dixon; East St. Louis; Oak 
Park; Waukegan 
Davenport, Marcia 
The valley of decision 
DeKalb; Moline; Rock Island; Great 
Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Davis, Harriet Ide 
World on my doorstep 
Marion 
Davis, Lavinia 
The wild birthday cake 
Decatur; Peoria 
Davis, Robert 
Gid Granger 
Freeport; Kewanee; Rock Island 
Davis, Robert 
Partners of Powder Hole 
Elmhurst; Rock Island 
Davis, Robert 
Tree toad; the autobiography of a small 
boy 
Freeport 
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Davis, Watson 
Science picture parade 
Elmhurst; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Davison, Frank D. 
Dusty 
Decatur; Freeport; Great Lakes; Hines 
ae 
I could be dreaming 
DeKalb; Hines 
Day, Clarence 
Scenes from the Mesozoic 
Hines 
Dean, Abner 
It’s a long way to heaven 
Alton; Hines 
Defoe, Daniel 
Robinson Crusoe 
Peoria 
DeLeeuw, Adele 
Linda Marsh 
Decatur; DeKalb; Freeport 
DeLeeuw, Adele 
Play fingers 
Galesburg 
Deutsch, Babette 
Walt Whitman 
Hines; Marion 
Dickens, Charles 
David Copperfield 
Peoria 
Dilts, Marion May 
Telephone in a changing world 
Great Lakes; Marion 
DiMaggio, Joe 
Lucky to be a Yankee 


Decatur; East St. Louis; Maywood; 
Oak Park; Peoria; Rock Island; Hines 
Disney, D. M. 
Fire at will 
DeKalb 


Ditmars, Raymond L. 
Wild animal world 
Decatur; Galesburg; Kewanee; Oak 
Park; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Dodge, C. W. 
In Adam’s fall 
Great Lakes 
Douglas, Lloyd 
The big fisherman 
Decatur; Elgin; Rock Island; Wilmette 
Douglas, Lloyd 
The robe 
Decatur; 


East St. Louis; Elmhurst; 
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Galesburg; Kewanee; Maywood; 
oria; Rock Island; Great Lakes; 
Marion; Waukegan; Wilmette 

Douglas, T. W. 

Way of the strong 
Hines 

DuBois, W. P. 

The three policemen 
Decatur; East St. Louis 
DuBois, W. P. 
The twenty-one balloons 
Chicago; Maywood; Moline ; 
Duguid, Julian 
Green hell 
Rock Island; Great Lakes; 
Marion; Wilmette 
Eberhart, Mignon 
Dead men’s plans 
DeKalb 
Eberhart, Mignon 
Five passengers from Lisbon 
Decatur; Rock Island 
Eberhart, Mignon 
The white dress 
Elmhurst; Freeport; Moline; Oak Park 
Edmonds, Walter 
Drums along the Mohawk 
Decatur; Peoria; Rock Island; Gree 
Lakes; Hines; Wilmette 
Edmonds, Walter 
The wedding journey 
Decatur 
Eisenberg, Frances 
My Uncle Newt 
Rock Island; Great Lakes; 
Marion 





Hina 


Electricity for beginners 
Hines 
Elementary photography 
Hines 
Ellsberg, Edward 
Under the Red Sea sun 
Wilmette 
Emery, Anne 
Senior year 
Decatur 
Emery, Russell 
High, inside! 
Decatur 
Emery, Russell 
T-quarterback 
Decatur; Peoria; Rock Island 
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Ml english ér2 


Hines 
Establishin, 
Hines 
Establishin, 
repaif sh 
Hines 
Establishin, 
Hines 
Establishin, 
pliance a 
Hines 
Establishin 
Hines 
Establishin 
Hines 
Establishin 
shop 
Hines 


| Establishin 


insurance 
Hines 
Establishin 
Hines 
Establishir 
business 
Hines 
Establishir 
general © 
Hines 
Ets, Marie 
Mister 1] 
Decat' 
Evans, Ev 
Montan: 
Elmhi 
Hines 
Evatt, He 
The Un 
Mario 
Ewen, Da 
George 
Decat 
Farley, W 
The bla 
Decat 
Islanc 
Farley, W 
The bla 
Decat 
Farley, W 
The bla 
Decat 
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Hine 


Jak Park 


1; Great 


English grammar 
Hines 
Establishing and operating an apparel store 
Hines 
Establishing and operating an automobile 
repair shop 
Hines 
Establishing and operating a drug store 
Hines 
| Establishing and operating an electrical ap- 
| pliance and radio shop 
} Hines 
Establishing and operating a grocery store 
Hines 
Establishing and operating a hardware store 
Hines 
Establishing and operating a metal working 
shop 
Hines 
Establishing and operating a real estate and 
insurance brokerage business 
Hines 
Establishing and operating a service station 
Hines 
Establishing and operating a shoe repair 
business 
Hines 
Establishing and operating a variety and 
general merchandise store 
Hines 
Ets, Marie Hall 
Mister Penny 
Decatur; Freeport; Kewanee 
Evans, Evan 
Montana rides again 
Elmhurst; Galesburg; 
Hines 
Evatt, Herbert Vere 
The United Nations 
Marion 
Ewen, David 
George Gershwin 
Decatur; Moline 
Farley, Walter 
The black stallion 
Decatur; East St. Louis; Peoria; Rock 
Island 
Farley, Walter 
The black stallion and Satan 
Decatur; Peoria 
Farley, Walter 
The black stallion returns 
Decatur; East St. Louis 


Rock Island; 
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Farley, Walter 
The island stallion 
Decatur; Elgin; Great Lakes; Hines 
Fast, Howard M. 
Freedom road 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Fath, Edward A. 
Through the telescope 
Galesburg; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Field, Rachel 
Hepatica hawks 
Decatur 
Fisher, Dorothea 
Understood Betsy 
Decatur 
Flack, Marjorie 
Angus and the ducks 
Decatur 
Flack, Marjorie 
Story about Ping 
Decatur; Moline; Peoria 
Fletcher, Inglis 
Toil of the brave 
Rock Island; Great Lakes; Hines; Wil- 
mette 
Fontaine, Robert L. 
Happy time 
Rock Island 
Forbes, Kathryn, pseud. 
Mama’s bank account 
Decatur; DeKalb; Elmhurst; Freeport; 


Galesburg; Moline; Peoria; Rock 
Island; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion; 
Wilmette 


Forester, Cecil S. 

The African queen 

Great Lakes; Hines 
Forester, Cecil S. 

Captain from Connecticut 

Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines 
Forester, Cecil S. 

Captain Horatio Hornblower 
Oak Park; Rock Island; Hines; Marion; 
Waukegan; Wilmette 

Forester, Cecil S. 

Commodore Hornblower 

Hines 
Forester, Cecil S. 

Lord Hornblower 

Great Lakes; Hines 
Foster, Genevieve 

George Washington 

Decatur; Peoria 
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Fowler, Gene 
Good night, sweet prince 


Decatur; East St. Louis; Great Lakes; 


Hines 
Fowler, Gene 
A solo in tom-toms 
Peoria; Rock Island; Hines 
Frank, Stanley B. 
Sports extra 
Hines; Wilmette 
Franken, Rose L. 
Book of Claudia 
DeKalb; Freeport; Kewanee; 
Island; Wilmette 
Freedman, Benedict 
Mrs. Mike 
Decatur; Peoria; 
Lakes; Hines 
Fox, N. A. 
Silent in the saddle 
Galesburg; Rock Island 
Fundamentals of selling 
Hines 
Gabriel, Gilbert W. 
I thee wed 
Rock Island 
Gag, Wanda 
Gone is gone 
Chicago; Decatur; Freeport; Moline 
Gag, Wanda 
Millions of cats 


Chicago; Decatur; Elmhurst; Maywood; 
Oak Park; Peoria; Rock Island; Wau- 


kegan 
Gag, Wanda 
Nothing at all 
Chicago; Decatur 
Gaither, Frances O. 
Double muscadine 
Hines 
Gall, Alice 
Wagtail 
Decatur; Maywood 
Gardner, Erle Stanley 
Case of the shoplifter’s shoe 


East St. Louis; Kewanee; Maywood; 
Rock Island; Great Lakes; 


Peoria; 


Hines; Marion 
Gardner, Erle Stanley 
The DA calls it murder 
Decatur; Galesburg; Hines 


Rock 


Rock Island; Great 
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Gates, Doris 
Little Vic 
Peoria 
Gilbreth, Frank 
Cheaper by the dozen 
DeKalb; East St. Louis; Elgin; Free. 
port; Peoria; Rock Island; Greg 
Lakes; Hines; Wilmette 
Gingrich, Arnold, ed. 
Esquire’s second sports reader 
Hines 
Goertz, Arthemise 
Give us our dream 
Peoria; Rock Island; Hines 
Goodspeed, Edgar 
Life of Jesus 
Peoria 
Goudge, Elizabeth 
Green Dolphin street 
Decatur; DeKalb; East St. Louis; El 
gin; Moline; Rock Island; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
Gould, Ralph E. 
Yankee storekeeper 
Decatur; Freeport; Peoria; Rock Is 
land; Hines; Wilmette 
Govan, Ada Clapham 
Wings at my window 
Freeport; Kewanee; Moline; Rock Is 
land; Wilmette 
Graffis, Herbert 
Esquire’s first sports reader 
Hines 
Graham, Al 
The mouse with the small guitar 
Decatur 
Graham, Frank 
McGraw of the Giants 
Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Graham, Frank 
New York Yankees 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Galesburg; Moline; 
Peoria; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Graham, Shirley 
There was once a slave 
Hines 
Grahame, Kenneth 
The reluctant dragon 
Decatur 
Gramatky, Hardie 
Hercules, the story of an old fashioned 
fire engine 
Chicago; Decatur; Freeport; Oak Park 
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Framatky, I 
Little Too’ 
Decatur; 
Oak Par 
Sranick, Ha: 
Underneat. 
Marion 
ray, Elizab 
Sandy 
Decatur; 
rayson, He 
} They plays 
Elmhurs 
Greener, Les 
No time te 
Decatur 
Gregory, Jac 
The man 
Decatur 
brey, Zane 
Hash knif, 
Freepor' 
Brey, Zane 
Lone star 
Decatur 
Great L 
Grey, Zane 
Rogue riv 
Decatur 
Grey, Zane 
Shadow o1 
Freeport 
Wilmett 
Grey, Zane 
Thirty the 
Decatur 
Grider, Dor 
My first p 
Peoria 
Grimm, Jak 
Snow Wh 
Decatur 
Gruber, Fra 
Broken la 
Hines; 
Daher, Fra 
The laugh 
Alton; ( 
Gruber, Fra 
The Navy 
Great L 
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Gramatky, Hardie 
Little Toot 
Decatur; Elgin; Elmhurst; Maywood; 
Oak Park 
Sranick, Harry 
Underneath New York 
Marion 
bray, Elizabeth 
Sandy 
Decatur; DeKalb; Freeport 
rayson, Harry 
} They played the game 
Elmhurst; Freeport; Great Lakes; Hines 
Greener, Leslie 
No time to look back 
Decatur 
Gregory, Jackson 
The man from Texas 
Decatur; Freeport 
Brey, Zane 
Hash knife outfit 
Freeport; Galesburg; Wilmette 
Grey, Zane 
Lone star ranger 
Decatur; East St. Louis; 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Grey, Zane 
Rogue river feud 
Decatur; Galesburg; Peoria 
Grey, Zane 
Shadow on the trail 
Freeport; Galesburg; Maywood; Peoria; 
Wilmette 


Freeport; 


Brey, Zane 
Thirty thousand on the hoof 
Decatur; East St. Louis; Galesburg 
Grider, Dorothy 
My first picture dictionary 
Peoria 
Grimm, Jakob L. K. 
Snow White and the seven dwarfs 
Decatur; Maywood; Moline; Waukegan 
Gruber, Frank 
Broken lance 
Hines; Marion 
bruber, Frank 
The laughing fox 
Alton; Great Lakes; Hines 
Gruber, Frank 
The Navy colt 
Great Lakes; Hines 





Grumbine, Evalyn 
This is Mexico 
Peoria 
Guareschi, Giovanni 
The little world of Don Camillo 
Peoria 
Hagedorn, Hermann 
Prophet in the wilderness 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Wilmette 
Halleran, Eugene 
Shadow of the Badlands 
Hines; Marion 
Halliburton, Richard 
Richard Halliburton’s complete book of 
marvels 
Galesburg; Wilmette 
Halliburton, Richard 
Royal adventures 
Elgin; Rock Island 
Halliday, Brett, pseud. 
Counterfeit wife 
DeKalb 
Hamilton, Elizabeth 
The P-zoo 
Decatur; Rock Island 
Hankins, Robert Maxwell 
Ace-in-the-hole Haggerty 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Hankins, Robert Maxwell 
Lonesome River justice 
Elmhurst; Hines 
Hargrove, Marion 
Something’s got to give 
Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Harlow, Alvin F. 
“Weep no more, my lady” 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Harris, Isobel 
Little boy Brown 
Decatur 
Hawthorne, Hildegarde 
Williamsburg, old and new 
Decatur; Peoria; Hines 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
The scarlet letter 
East St. Louis 
Haycox, Ernest 
Action by night 


Decatur; East St. Louis; Rock Island; 


Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
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Haycox, Ernest 
Buégles in the afternoon 
Decatur; Rock Island; Great Lakes (2); 
Hines; Wilmette 
Haycox, Ernest 
Canyon passage 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Haycox, Ernest 
Deep west 
Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
Haycox, Ernest 
Long storm 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Haycox, Ernest 
Rim of the desert 
Decatur; East St. Louis; Marion 
Haycox, Ernest 
Saddle and ride 
Peoria 
Haycox, Ernest 
Trail town 
Marion 
Helmericks, Constance 
We live in Alaska 
Decatur; Dixon; Elmhurst; Freeport; 
Kewanee; Maywood; Peoria; Rock Is- 
land; Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
Hendryx, ... 
The way of the north 
Marion 
Henry, Marguerite 
Benjamin West and his cat Grimalkin 
Decatur; Waukegan 
Henry, Marguerite 
Born to trot 
Elgin 
Henry, Marguerite 
King of the wind 
Decatur; Rock Island 
Herriman, George 
Krazy Kat 
Hines 
Hertzler, Arthur E. 
The horse and buggy doctor 
East St. Louis; Peoria 
Herzberg, Max, comp. 
A treasure chest of sea stories 
East St. Louis; Rock Island; Great 


Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Heyerdahl, Thor 
Kon-tiki 
Peoria; Wilmette 
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Hilton, James Inkslinger, 
Lost horizon Paul Bur 
Decatur; Galesburg; Moline; Pa Dixon 
Ridge; Peoria; Rock Island; Great Innes, Ral 
Lakes; Hines; Marion > Gale war 
Hilton, James | Wilme' 
So well remembered Introductio 
Dixon; Moline; Hines; Marion; Wav) and 2) 
kegan Hines 
Hokinson, Helen E. Jackson, J. 
The ladies, God bless ’em Anybody 
Peoria + Hines 
Hokinson, Helen E. | James, Ma 
My best girls Andrew . 
Decatur; Galesburg; Great Lake East § 
Hines; Marion; Wilmette mette 
Hokinson, Helen E. James, Ma 
When were you built The rave 
Decatur Hines; 
Holland, Ray P. James, Wil 
Now listen, warden The dark 
Great Lakes; Hines Galesb 
Holt, Tex James, Wil 
Cactus on the range Lone cov 
East St. Louis Decatu 
Hope, Bob Jennings, J 
I never lett home Salem fr 
East St. Louis; Hines; Marion Decatu 
Hope, Bob Jewett, Ele 
So this is peace Told on 
Freeport; Hines; Marion Peoria 
Household Geoffrey Johnson, C 
The salvation of Pisco Gabar Barnaby 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion Great 
Hunt, Mabel Leigh Johnson, NV 
Better known as Johnny Appleseed Safari, a 
Peoria Decatu 
Hutheesing, Krishna (Nehru) land; ( 
With no regrets Johnston, 4 
Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines Ten and 
Iams, Jack Great | 
The Countess to boot —- 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion =o 
Mario 
Iams, Jack Juin, Ges 
Prophet by experience Tmt | 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion East § 
Ilin, M., pseud. Kahmann, 
How man became a giant Gypsy 6 
Hines Freepc 
Inglis, W. O. Kahn, Ely 
Champions off guard Fighting 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion Hines 











fz 


n; Wav 


Lakes 
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Inkslinger, John R., pseud. 
Paul Bunyan in the army 
Dixon 
Innes, Ralph 
) Gale warning 
Wilmette 
Introduction to business law (courses 1 
and 2) 
Hines 
Jackson, J. H. 
Anybody’s gold 
} Hines 
| James, Marquis 
Andrew Jackson | 
East St. Louis; Hines; Marion; Wil- 
mette 
James, Marquis 
The raven 
Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
James, Will 
The dark horse 
Galesburg; Rock Island; Hines 
James, Will 
Lone cowboy 
Decatur; Moline; Hines; Marion 
Jennings, John 
Salem frigate 
Decatur; Wilmette 
Jewett, Eleanore Myers 
Told on the king’s highway 
Peoria 
Johnson, C. 
Barnaby 
Great Lakes 
Johnson, Martin Elmer 
Safari, a saga of the African blue 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Peoria; Rock Is- 
land; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Johnston, A. 
Ten and out 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Jones, G. P. 
There was a little man 
Marion 
Jones, George F. 
Tumult in India 
East St. Louis; Hines; Marion 
Kahmann, Mabel C. 
Gypsy goes ta college 
Freeport 
Kahn, Ely Jacques 
Fighting divisions 
Hines 
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Kane, Harnett 
Bayous of Louisiana 
Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
Kantor, MacKinley 
Author’s choice 
East St. Louis; Hines 
Kantor, MacKinley 
The voice of Bugle Ann 
Decatur; Oak Park; Peoria; Rock Is- 
land; Great Lakes; Hines 
Kelland, Clarence Buddington 
Double treasure 
East St. Louis; Oak Park 
Keller, James Gregory 
Careers that change your world 
Peoria 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson 
Came a cavalier 
Elmhurst 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson 
Crescent carnival 
Moline; Peoria; Rock Island; Hines; 
Waukegan; Wilmette 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson 
Dinner at Antoine’s 
East St. Louis; Park Ridge; Marion 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson 
The river road 
Kewanee; Hines; Marion 
Kielland, Axel 
Shape of danger 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Kinert, Reed Charles 
Little helicopter 
Chicago; Decatur 
Kinkead, Eugene and Maloney, Russell 
Our own Baedeker 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Knight, Eric 
Lassie come home 
Decatur; Maywood; Moline; Peoria; 
Rock Island 
Krutch, Joseph Wood 
Henry David Thoreau 
Galesburg 
Lamb, Dana 
Enchanted vagabonds 
Rock Island; Great Lakes; Hines; Wil- 
mette 
Lancaster, Bruce 
No bugles tonight 
Marion 
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Lancaster, Bruce 
Trumpet to arms 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Lane, Rose 
Let the hurricane roar 
Elmhurst; Freeport; Moline; 
Island; Waukegan; Wilmette 
Langley, A. L. 
Lion is in the streets 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Lanham, E. M. 
The Stricklands 
Hines 
Lardner, John 
It beats working 
Great Lakes; Marion 
Lardner, Ring 
Round up 
East St. Louis; Galesburg; 
Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Lariar, Lawrence 
Best cartoons of 1946 
Maywood; Rock Island; Hines; Marion 
Lasswell, Mary 
Suds in your eye 
Decatur; Elmhurst; 
Rock Island; 
Marion 
Lathrop, West 
Monkey ahoy 
Hines 


Rock 


Great 


Moline; 
Great Lakes; 


Peoria; 
Hines; 


Lawrence, Marjorie 
Interrupted melody 
Decatur; Hines 
Lawson, Robert 
Ben and me 
Chicago; Decatur; Kewanee; Oak Park; 
Rock Island 
Lawson, Robert 
Rabbit hill 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Moline; Oak Park 
Leaf, Munro 
Wee Gillis 
Chicago; Decatur; Maywood; Wauke- 
gan 
Lederer, William 
All the ship’s at sea 
Peoria, Wilmette 
Lefevre, Felicite 
Cock, the mouse and the little red hen 
Chicago; Decatur; Peoria 
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Lenski, Lois Lothrop, Ele 
Judy’s journey Throw me 
Chicago; Decatur DeKalb 
Lenski, Lois mette 
The little airplane Lownsberry, 
Chicago Martha th 
Lenski, Lois Decatur 
The littie auto re Jann 
Chicago First the 
Lenski, Lois a 
The little farm McCloskey, 
Chicago; Decatur ] ae 
Lenski, Lois wing 
The little fire engine McCloskey 
Decatur; Peoria : 
; F Homer Pr 
Lenski, Lois Chicago 
The little train wanee; 
Chicago; Decatur Rock I: 
Lenski, Lois McCloskey, 
Strawberry girl Make way 
Moline; Peoria Chicago 
Le Seur, Meridel Moline; 
Chanticleer of wilderness road McCloy, He 
Peoria She walk: 
Liebman, Joshua L. Rock I: 
Peace of mind McCloy, He 





Decatur; Moline; Hines; Marion; Wil) Through . 
mette East St 
Lincoln, J. C. MacDonald, 
Ownley inn Anybody 
DeKalb; Elmhurst; Freeport; Kewanee; Peoria 
Rock Island; Hines; Marion MacDonald. 
Lippincott, Joseph W. Plague at 
The Wahoo bobcat Decatu 
Peoria McFee, Wil 
Livestock farming In the fir 
Hines Hines 
Lomax, Bliss, pseud. Gillicud 
Fight tor Sweetwater My dl 
Rock Island Peoria 
A \Machetanz, 
Look magazine Fag 
Look at America 4 
Decatur; East St. Louis; Maywooi; May cae 
Park Ridge; Rock Island; Marion — ’ 
Look magazine fone 
The Santa Fe Trail McWilliam: 
Decatur Mask { 
Loring Emilie ' a 
Beckoning trails M: 
DeKalb; East St. Louis; Freepoty . ™°% } 


Peoria; Rock Island; Wilmette 


It’s still 
Hines 
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Lothrop, Eleanor 
Throw me a bone 


mette 

Lownsberry, Eloise 

Martha the doll 
Decatur 

wo Jannette 
First the flower, then the fruit 
Decatur 

McCloskey, Robert 

} Blueberries for Sal 


Island 
McCloskey, Robert 
Homer Price 


Rock Island; Waukegan 
McCloskey, Robert 
Make way for ducklings 


Moline; Oak Park; Peoria 
McCloy, Helen 
She walks alone 
Rock Island 
McCloy, Helen 
on; Wil} Through a glass, darkly 
East St. Louis; Great Lakes: Hines 
MacDonald, Betty 
Anybody can do anything 
ewanet; Peoria 
MacDonald, Betty 
Plague and J 
Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines 
McFee, William 
In the first watch 
Hines 
IMcGillicuddy, Cornelius 
My sixty-six years in the big leagues 
Peoria 
/Machetanz, Frederick 
Panuck, Eskimo sled dog 
Maywood; Hines 





ay wood : 
son cKinley, Charles 
Harriet 
Peoria 


McWilliams, Carey 
Mask for privilege 
Hines 
, J aloney, Russell 
It’s still Maloney 
Hines 


DeKalb; Rock Island; Marion; Wil- 


Chicago; Oak Park; Peoria; Rock 


Chicago; Elmhurst; Freeport; Ke- 
wanee; Maywood; Oak Park; Peoria; 


Chicago; Decatur; Elmhurst; Kewanee; 
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Managing a farm 
Hines 
Manchester, Harland F. 
New world of machines 
Decatur; Hines; Marion 
Mann, Thomas 
Doctor Faustus 
Hines 
Manning, Roy 
Vengeance valley 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Mauldin, Bill 
Back home 
Hines 
Mauldin, Bill 
Up front 
East St. Louis; Peoria; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Marion 
Mayrant, Drayton 
The running thread 
DeKalb 
Mechanics of English 
Hines 
Medearis, Mary 
Big Doc’s girl 
Rock Island 
Menke, Frank 
Down the stretch 
Hines 
Menke, Frank 
Encyclopedia of sports 
Alton; East St. Louis; Hines; Wau- 
kegan 
Merington, Marguerite 
Custer story 
Hines 
Milhollen, Hirst 
Presidents on parade 
East St. Louis; Waukegan 
Milhous, Katherine 
The egg tree 
Peoria 
Millar, Margaret 
It’s all in the family 
DeKalb; Wilmette 
Miller, Harry 
Footloose fiddler 
Decatur; Hines; Marion 
Miller, Paul 
Esquire’s 1946 jazz 
Alton 
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Mitchell, Joseph 
McSorley’s wonderful saloon 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Modern electric and gas refrigeration 
Hines 
Monsarrat, Nicholas 
The cruel sea 
Park Ridge 
Morehouse, Ward 
George M. Cohan 
Peoria; Hines; Marion 
Morgan, Alfred M. 
Getting acquainted with chemistry 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Morrell, Martha M. 
When the world was young 
Hines; Marion 
Mulford, Clarence 
Hopalong Cassidy 
Alton; East St. Louis; Kewanee; Hines 
Munchausen, Baron 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Munro, William C. 
Gift of glory 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Musselman, Morris M. 
Wheels in his head 
Hines 
Nash, Ogden 
I’m a stranger here myseli 
DeKalb; Oak Park; Marion 
Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James 
Men against the sea 
Moline; Great 
Marion 
Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Maywood; Rock 
Island; Great Lakes (2); Marion; Wil- 
mette 
Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James 
Pitcairn’s Island 
Decatur; Great Lakes; Hines 
Norway, Nevil Shute 
An old captivity 
Elmhurst; Great Lakes; Hines 
O’Brien, Edward J., ed. 
Fifty best American short stories 
Decatur; DeKalb; East St. 


Lakes (2); 


Hines; 


Louis; 


Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
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O’Brien, John S. 


Pease, Hows 
The return of Silver Chiet Heart of 
East St. Louis Peoria 


O’Hara, Mary, pseud. .s 





Green grass of Wyoming Crazy like 
Decatur; Dixon; Elmhurst; Freepon:) Great I 
Moline; Park Ridge; Hines; Wilmett an, S 

O’Hara, Mary, pseud. Keep it c 

My friend Flicka Hines 
Decatur; Galesburg; Maywood; Ouklperelman, $ 
Park; Peoria; Rock Island; Gres) Look whe 
Lakes; Hines; Marion; Wilmette ) East St 

O'Neill, John J. pPerkins, Fr 

You and the universe | The Roos 

Great Lakes; Hines East St 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips cry, Geor 

The great impersonation Roundup 
Galesburg; Great Lakes (2); Hines: Great I 
Marion; Wilmette Petersham, 

Orczy, Baroness Emmuska The roost 

Scarlet pimpernel Chicag 

Moline; Great Lakes; Hines Phelan, Pat 
Othman, Frederick C. With a a 

Man on the half shell Great | 

Hines; Wilmette The physic 
Owen, Frank, ed. Hines 

The bedside bonanza Physics (co 

ie . Hines 
Packard, Vance Midentl, G 
- Deserts 

Animal IQ | 

Freeport ; cuent : 
Pinckney, . 
Parker, ... e. Gest ont 

Selected writings Great 

Marion Plaidy, Jea 
Parker, Dorothy The gold 

Dorothy Parker Hines 

Hines Platt, Rutt 
Parmer, Charles B. Our flow 

For gold and glory Decatt 

Peoria; Hines; Marion Politi, Leo 
Partridge, Bellamy Song of 

Country Lawyer Decatt 
Decatur; Galesburg; Peoria; Rock I+} potter, Be: 
land; Great Lakes; Hines; Marioth Taje of | 
Wilmette Chicas 

Paton, Alan Galest 

Cry, the beloved country Poultry fai 

Hines; Marion Hines 
Paul, Elliot Pratt, The 

Linden on the Saugas branch Valley b 

Decatur Hines 








Freeport; 
Wilmette! 


od; Oak 
; Great 


tte 


; Hines: 


Rock I+ 


Marion; 
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Pease, Howard 
Heart of danger 
Peoria 
Perelman, S. J. 
Crazy like a fox 
| Great Lakes; Hines 
Perelman, S. J. 
Keep it crisp 
Hines 
erelman, S. J. 
Look who’s talking 
} East St. Louis; Great Lakes; Marion 
erkins, Frances 
| The Roosevelt I knew 
East St. Louis 
cry, George Sessions, ed. 
Roundup time 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Petersham, Maud 
The rooster crows 
Chicago 
‘Phelan, Paul J., ed. 
With a merry heart 
Great Lakes; Marion 
The physical sciences 
Hines 
Physics (course 1) 
Hines 
Pickwell, Gayle 
Deserts 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Pinckney, Josephine 
Great mischief 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Plaidy, Jean, pseud. 
The goldsmith’s wife 
Hines 
Platt, Rutherford Hayes 
Our flowering world 
Decatur; Peoria; Wilmette 
Politi, Leo 
Song of the swallows 
Decatur; Peoria 
Potter, Beatrix 
Tale of Peter Rabbit 
Chicago; Decatur; Dixon; Elmhurst; 
Galesburg; Moline; Oak Park; Peoria 
Poultry farming 
Hines 
Pratt, Theodore 
Valley boy 
Hines; Marion 
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Price, Garrett W. 

Drawing room only 

Hines 
Price, George 
It’s smart to be people 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Price, George 
Who's in charge here? 
Hines; Marion 
Provines, Mary 

Liz’beth Ann’s goat 

Decatur 
Pyle, Ernie 

Brave men 

Decatur; Dixon; Rock Island; Hines 
Pyle, Ernie 

Last chapter 

Peoria 
Queen, Ellery, pseud. 

Egyptian cross mystery 

Great Lakes; Marion 
Queen, Ellery, pseud. 

French powder mystery 
Galesburg; Oak Park; Great Lakes; 
Hines; Marion 

Queen, Ellery, pseud. 

Roman hat mystery 

Freeport; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Raine, ... 

Kit Carson 

Hines 
Raine, William MacLeod 

Beyond the Rio Grande 

Decatur; Kewanee; Great Lakes; Hines 
Raine, William 

Justice deferred 

Decatur 
Raine, William McLeod 

Square shooter 

Freeport; Great Lakes; Hines 
Rainier, Peter W. 

Green fire 

Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Rand, Ayn 

The fountainhead 

Great Lakes; Hines 
Rankin, Louise 

Daughter of the mountains 

Rock Island 
Rawlings, Marjorie K. 

The yearling 

Peoria 
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Rea, Gardner 
Gardner Rea’s sideshow 
Hines 
Remarque, Erich Maria 
Arch of triumph 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Rice, Craig 
Home sweet homicide 
Decatur; Hines 
Rice, Craig 
The lucky stiff 
Alton; Decatur; Hines 
Rice, Grantland, ed. 
The omnibus of sport 
Great Lakes (2); Hines; Marion 
Rider, Brett 
Death stalks the range 
Elmhurst; Great Lakes; Hines 
Rigley, Douglas 
Moustachio 
Chicago 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s mystery book 
East St. Louis; Peoria; Rock Island; 
Waukegan; Wilmette 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts 
Tish 
Moline 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts 
The wall 
DeKalb; Dixon; Elmhurst; Galesburg; 
Kewanee; Moline; Park Ridge; Rock 
Island; Great Lakes; Marion 
Roark, Garland 
Wake of the Red Witch 
Great Lakes; Hines; Wilmette 
Robertson, Constance 
The unterrified 
Hines 
Robins, John D. 
The incomplete anglers 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Robinson, Edward 
Lawrence: the story of his life 
Great Lakes; Marion 
Robinson, Henry Morton 
The cardinal 
Peoria 
Robinson, Irene Bowen 
Picture book of animal babies 
Decatur; Peoria 
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Robinson, John Roosevelt 
Jackie Robinson, my own story 
Marion 
Robinson, Mabel Louise 
Bright Island 
Rock Island 
Robinson, Tom 
Buttons 
Decatur; Dixon; Moline; Peoria 
Rose, Carl 
One dozen roses 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Sabatini, Rafael 
Captain Blood 
Maywood; Great Lakes; Hines; Wil 
mette 
Sansone, Leonard 
The wolf 
Hines 
Saturday Evening Post 
Cartoons 
Peoria 
Saturday Evening Post 
Funny business 
Elmhurst; Kewanee; 
Hines; Marion 


Great Lakes 
Saturday Review of Literature 
Laughs 
Elmhurst; Great Lakes; Hines 
Sayers, Frances 
Tag-along Tooloo 
Decatur 
Schreiber, Georges 
Bambino, the clown 
Decatur; Peoria 
Schurmacher, Emile 
Knee pants 
DeKalb; Great Lakes; Hines 
Scully, Frank 
Fun in bed 
Decatur; Dixon; East St. Louis; Elm 
hurst; Kewanee; Great Lakes; Hines 
Marion 
Self, Margaret Cabell, ed. 
Treasury of horse stories 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Rock Island; Great 
Lakes; Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
Seredy, Kate 
The good master 
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Seuss, Dr., 
Five hu 
bins 
Chicaj 
Oak | 
Seuss, Dr. 
The kin 
Chica 
Seuss, Dr. 
McEllig 
Chica 
kegan 
Seuss, Dr. 
Thidwic 
Chica 
Shapiro, ] 
Old Ste 
Gales 
Shapiro, | 
Steamb 
Deca 
Shellabar 
Captait 
Hine 
Shellabar 
Prince 
Deca 
Islan 
Shugg, R 
World 
Hine 
Shurtleff, 
Long I 
Dec: 
Skinner, 
That’s 
Gres 
Slobodki 
The se 
Dec: 
The sma 
Hin 
Smith, [ 
I capt 
Dek 
Mar 
Spellma: 
The f 
Del 
Spence, 





DeKalb; Kewanee; Oak Park; Peori 
Rock Island 


Get tl 
Dec 
Isla 





nes; Wil 


Lakeg 
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Seuss, Dr., pseud. 
Five hundred hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins 
Chicago; Decatur; Elmhurst; Maywood; 
Oak Park; Rock Island; Waukegan 
Seuss, Dr., pseud. 
The king’s stilts 
Chicago; Decatur; Moline 
Seuss, Dr., pseud. 
McElligot’s pool 
Chicago; Decatur; 
kegan 
Seuss, Dr., pseud. 
Thidwick, the big hearted moose 
Chicago; Decatur 
Shapiro, Irwin 
Old Stormalong captured 
Galesburg 
Shapiro, Irwin 
Steamboat Bill and the captain’s top hat 
Decatur; Peoria 
Shellabarger, Samuel 
Captain from Castille 
Hines 
Shellabarger, Samuel 
Prince of foxes 
Decatur; DeKalb; Galesburg; 
Island; Waukegan; Wilmette 
Shugg, Roger W. 
World War II 
Hines 
Shurtleff, Bernard 
Long lash 
Decatur 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis 
That’s me all over 
Great Lakes; Marion; Wilmette 
Slobodkin, Louis 
The seaweed hat 
Decatur 
The small business (Courses 1 and 2) 
Hines 
Smith, Dodie 
I capture the castle 
DeKaib; Rock Island; Great Lakes; 
Marion; Wilmette 
Spellman, Francis Cardinal 
The foundling 
DeKalb; East St. Louis; Peoria 
Spence, Hartzell 
Get thee behind me 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Galesburg; Rock 
Island; Great Lakes; Hines; Wilmette 


Oak Park; Wau- 


Rock 
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Spence, Hartzell 
One foot in heaven 
Decatur; Galesburg; Kewanee; Moline; 
Rock Island 
Sperry, Armstrong 
Danger to windward 
Rock Island; Wilmette 
Sperry, Armstrong 
The rain forest 
Elmhurst 
Spewack, Samuel 
The busy, busy people 
Marion 
Stanley, Chuck 
Wagon boss 
East St. Louis 
Steinbeck, John 
Cannery row 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Steinbeck, John 
Of mice and men 
Hines; Waukegan 
Steinbeck, John 
The pearl 
East St. Louis 
Steinman, D. B. 
Bridges and their builders 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Stern, David 
Francis 
Oak Park; Marion 
Stern, Gladys 
A duck to water 
Decatur 
Stevenson, Augusta 
Abe Lincoln 
Decatur 
Stevenson, Augusta 
Andy Jackson 
Decatur 
Stevenson, Augusta 
Butftalo Bill 
East St. Louis 
Stevenson, Augusta 
Daniel Boone 
Decatur; East St. Louis 
Stevenson, Augusta 
Kit Carson, boy trapper 
East St. Louis 
Stevenson, Dorothy 
Kate Hardy 
Decatur 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Treasure Island ’ 
East St. Louis; Oak Park; Peoria; Rock 
Island; Waukegan; Wilmette 
Stewart, G. R. 
Fire 
Hines; Marion 
Stewart, G. R. 
Man: An autobiography 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Stewart, G. R. 
Storm 
Hines 
Stockton, J. Roy 
Gashouse gang 
Alton; Decatur; Galesburg; Hines 
Stout, Rex 
And be a villain 
Decatur; Hines 
Stout, R. and Greenfield, L. 
Rue Morgue No. 1 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Stout, Rex 
The silent speaker 
East St. Louis; Elmhurst; 
Oak Park; Rock Island 
Stout, Rex 
Too many women 
East St. Louis 
Street, James 
The biscuit eater 
Freeport; Maywood; Hines 
Street, James 
By valour and arms 
Great Lakes; Hines; Wilmette 
Street, James 
O promised land 
Great Lakes; Hines; Waukegan 
Street, James 
Tap roots 
Rock Island; Great Lakes; Hines; Wil- 
mette 
Sullivan, Frank 
A rock in every snowball 
Hines; Wilmette 
Taylor, Deems 
Pictorial history of the movies 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Peoria; 
Lakes; Hines; Marion; Waukegan 
Taylor, Rosemary 
Chicken every Sunday 
Decatur; DeKalb; Freeport; Galesburg; 


Kewanee; 


Great 
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Kewanee; Maywood; Peoria; Rock Isfwain, Mar 
land; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion) Adventure 
Wilmette East St 
Taylor, Rosemary ‘ance, Ethe 
Ridin’ the rainbow Winter m 
Hines Great I 
Tharp, Louise andercook 
Peabody sisters of Salem | Black ma 
Peoria Elmhu: 
Thomas, Lowell ‘an der Ve 
Tall stories Few hap} 
East St. Louis; Great Lakes; Hines; Freepo 
Marion Tan Every, 
Thorp, N. Howard and Clark, Neil M. | 74. shin 
Pardner of the wind | Marior 
Freeport; Hines eme, Jule 
Thouless, Robert Henry 
How to think straight yom 
Wilmette ha Sta 
Tousey, Sanford Kit Cars 
Bill and the circus East S 
Decatur; East St. Louis; Maywood The Vikin; 
Train, Arthur Hines 
Adventures of Ephraim Tutt Vining, Eli 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Great Lakes; Hines} yy: 1... 
Marion DeKal 
Tranter, Gladdis Joy mette 
Plowing the Arctic Vogt, Will 
Great Lakes; Hines Road to 
Travers, Pamela Great 
Mary Poppins Waite, He 
Decatur; DeKalb; Dixon; Elgin; Elm) po); .; 
hurst; Maywood; Peoria; Rock Island: Kewa 
Waukegan \Wakeman, 
Treat, Lawrence | The huc 
V as in victim |= East | 
Great Lakes; Hines Waldeck, 
Treat, Roger L. Jungle . 
Walter Johnson, king of the pitchers Wilm 
Freeport; Hines Waugh, E 
Treffinger, Carolyn Bridesh 
Li Lun, lad of courage Grea’ 
Rock Island Webb. Cl 
Turnbull, Agnes Sligh ee 
The bishop’s mantle Deca 


DeKalb; Freeport; Park Ridge; Peoria: 


Rock Island; Great Lakes; Hines; Wil Webster, 


mette Webste 
On Sine 

Turney, Ida Virginia rons 
Paul Bunyan Wees, Mi 
Decatur; Elmhurst; Moline; Peoria King-d 


Wiln 
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Rock 






Twain, Mark, pseud. 


Marion} Adventures of Tom Sawyer 


; Hines 


i M. 


wood 


3; Hines 


oria 


East St. Louis 
ance, Ethel 
Winter meeting 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Wandercook, John W. 
| Black majesty 
Elmhurst; Hines 
Wen der Veer, Judy 
Few happy ones 
’ Freeport; Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Jan Every, Dale 
| The shining mountains 
| Marion; Waukegan 
hens Jules 
| From the earth to the moon 
Moline; Great Lakes; Hines 
ha Stanley 
Kit Carson 
East St. Louis; Great Lakes; Hines 
ie Viking portable library 
Hines 
Vining, Elizabeth 
Windows for the crown prince 
DeKalb; East St. Louis; Elgin; Wil- 
mette 
Vogt, William 
Road to survival 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Waite, Heien 
Bold of heart 
Kewanee 
Wakeman, Frederic 
The hucksters 
| East St. Louis; Great Lakes; Hines 
Waldeck, Jo Besse M. 
| Jungle journey 
Wilmette 





Waugh, Evelyn 

Brideshead revisited 
Great Lakes; Peoria; Hines 

Webb, Clifford 

Butterwick farm 
Decatur 

Webster, Noah 

Webster unabridged 
Hines 

Wees, Marshall P. 

King-doctor of Ulithi 
Wilmette 
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Weldon, Martin 
Babe Ruth 
East St. Louis; Galesburg; Maywood; 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
West, Richard 
Admirals of American empire 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
West, Tom, pseud. 
Spectre spread 
Marion 
Wetterberg, Walt 
Ada the Ayrshire 
Hines 
White, E. B. 
Sub-treasury of American humor 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion; Wilmette 
White, Theodore H. 
Thunder out of China 
Great Lakes; Hines 
White, Walter F. 
A man called White 
Marion; Wilmette 
Whitehorn, Earl 
Super cargo 
Great Lakes; Hines 
Whitney, Janet 
Abigail Adams 
Decatur; East St. Louis; Peoria 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls 
Little house on the prairie 
Decatur; Peoria; Rock Island 
Wilder, Thornton 
The ides of March 
Marion 
Williams, Gurney, ed. 
Stop or I'll scream 
Elmhurst; Hines; Marion 
Williams, J. R. 
Out our way 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Williamson, Thames R. 
Far North country 
Great Lakes; Hines; Marion 
Wouk, Herman 
The Caine mutiny 
DeKalb; East St. Louis; Park Ridge; 
Wilmette 
Wright, Blanche Fisher 
Real Mother Goose 
Chicago 
Zinsser, Hans 
Rats, lice and history 
Decatur; Hines 








